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THE USE OF THE SACRAMENTS’ 


H. GRADY DAVIS 
Maywood, Illinois 


HE Holman Lectures on the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg 
Confession are now seventy-six years old. We are on our 
way through the Confession for the fourth time and are past the 
half-way mark. By the farsighted devotion of one man, this 
great charter of ecumenical Christianity has borne its witness 
among the shifting currents of secular thought and the strains 
and shocks that have fashioned American Lutheranism. 

In 1866, when Dr. J. A. Brown delivered the first lecture on 
this Foundation, Lincoln had been dead and the War Between the 
States had been ended just one year. Darwin’s Origin of the 
Species had been published a bare seven years, and The Descent of 
Man would not be out for five years more. Nietzsche had pub- 
lished nothing. Karl Marx’s Das Kapital would not be printed 
forayear. The papal Syllabus of Errors, with its reaction against 
almost everything good and bad that marks the modern world, was 
two yearsold. The Vatican Council, which promulgated the pope’s 
infallibility, would not be along for four years yet. Freud was 
ten years old. Einstein was not yet born by thirteen years. 
Schmid’s Dogmatics in English was nine years in the future. 
Krauth’s Conservative Reformation would not be published for 
five years. These mighty names remind us of the vanished in- 
tellectual seasons and the distant gathering storms through which 
this honored Foundation has stood with the torch of faith aloft in 
its hand. | 

The last lecture on Article XIII was delivered by Dr. Stanley 
Billheimer in 1925. Even the short span of years since then has 
witnessed changes and upheavals that stagger the mind. There 


1 Holman Lecture on the Augsburg Confession, delivered in the fall of 1942 at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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came the cynical and despairing realization that a modern civiliza- 
tion which called itself Christian was wholly unable to govern 
itself, to control the terrific forces of which it was composed, or 
even to set itself rational goals. There was the perfidious senti- 
mentality that garnished the tombs of unknown soldiers,” while 
evading responsibility, winking at injustice and aggression, and 
counting profits, till the economic and political structure of the 
world lay in ruins. There was the resurgence of a cruel and un- 
scrupulous racialism that recognized in Christianity its mightiest 
foe and at once pressed forward to the attack. There was, at last, 
the outbreak of desperate war. 

These last seventeen years have witnessed other more reassur- 
ing changes. The myth of science’s self-sufficiency has. been ex- 
ploded. The credulous philosophy of history that put its faith in an 
inevitable and automatic evolution towards perfection, has appeared 
unmasked as the romantic illusion it was. The experiment of pro- 
ceeding as if there were no God, which William E. Hocking a 
few years ago called an approach to the problem of God, has 
turned out an obvious failure for the whole world. The threat 
to our ideals has led to much stock-taking and caused many to see 
that the Christianity which lies at the root of our culture is neces- 
sary for its survival. The naturalism that had dominated much 
Christian thinking and had reduced God to a rarefied vapor rising 
from the cosmic process, has met Barth’s theology of corrective 
exaggeration and been jolted hard. The psychology of religious 
experience has had to yield ground before a determined effort to 
get back the reality of a transcendent God, in worship in particular 
and in religion in general. The closing of racial frontiers has 
given the church a renewed importance as the embodiment of the 
Christian purpose and the only world community. And, finally, 
the widespread and powerful opposition to all Christianity has 
taken the accent off our differences and put it upon what we have 


in common, so as to strengthen the ecumenical feeling among 
almost all of us. 


2 Carl Sandburg, “And So Today,” in Slabs of the Sunburnt West, p. 20. 
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These changes have not yet made much difference with regard 
to the sacraments. They have received new emphasis in some of 
the worship movements and have shared in the general quickening 
of the religious impulse. But Protestantism is to its cost almost 
as unsacramental as ever. The mood of the leading Protestant 
thought, influenced by continental theology, is dialectic rather than 
devotional. Such a competent book as Mackintosh’s Types of 
Modern Theology (from Schleiermacher down) mentions the sac- 
raments on only three of its 333 pages, and then only incidentally. 
J. S. Whale, the Congregationalist, however, who acknowledges 
himself “gratefully and proudly in the Reformed tradition of 
Genevan High Churchmanship,”’ gives the sacraments, in his 
Christian Doctrine, a startling emphasis almost Roman in its in- 
tensity. Charles Clayton Morrison, lecturing at Yale in 1939, 
reasserted in the strongest possible terms the Real Presence of 
the living Christ in the church as the very essence of Christianity. 
He did not connect this Real Presence with the sacraments par- 
ticularly, but we may ask why not, since to deny it to the sacra- 
ments is to deprive the church’s most solemn rites of the very thing 
that is the essence of its whole corporate life. A paper entitled 
“Toward a Synthetic Christian Theology,” submitted this year 
to the American Association of Theological Schools by its presi- 
dent, says that Christ’s Real Presence in the church and in the 
sacraments, even in the Roman sense, is a doctrine that has “‘sur- 
vival value” in a united Christendom. 


Whether these points of view have any great significance 
for our subject or not, I have found it impossible to prepare this 
lecture with any other than a broad view of the place and use of the 
sacraments in the whole Christian scheme, and it seems to me that 
the very title of our article justifies this treatment. 


ARTICLE XIII. OF THE USE oF THE SACRAMENTS 


Concerning the use of the Sacraments, they teach that they were or- 
dained, not only to be marks of profession amongst men, but rather that they 
should be signs and testimonies of the will of God towards us, set forth unto 
us, to stir up and confirm faith in such as use them. Therefore men must 
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use Sacraments so as to join faith with them, which believes the promises 
that are offered and declared unto us by the Sacraments. 

Wherefore they condemn those that teach that the Sacraments do justify 
by the work done, and do not teach that faith which believes the remission 
of sins is requisite in the use of Sacraments. 


It is evident that this is a simple and a general statement about 
the sacraments. It says that the sacraments are signs and testi- 
monies of God’s will towards us, that is, His-will to save us. It 
mentions a promise which is the expression of that will, and which 
in the second paragraph is designated as the promise to forgive 
our sins, all that goes with forgiveness being understood.* It 
declares that the sacraments are signs and testimonies of God’s 
will to save and that they “offer and declare” His promise to for- 
give and save. It asserts that these signs and promises are 
addressed to our faith, that their purpose is to “stir up and con- 
firm” our faith, that faith is necessary for their right use, and 
that they do not justify without faith on the part of the user. 


It is equally clear that our article does not set forth the full 
Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments. It does not say that the 
sacraments actually confer what they symbolize if we believe. 
It does not even say, as many Reformed Confessicns do say, that 
the sacraments are “effectual” signs, that God actually does work 
in them. It does not say that they are more than signs and testi- 
monies. It does not say that, when the sacraments are received 
even without faith, more than a sign is still present. It does not 
say that the Word which is added to the element is the chief thing 
in the sacrament. It does not say what conditions a rite must meet 
to be a sacrament. It does not say what rites are sacraments or 
how many sacraments there are. The Lutherans at Augsburg 
understood all these things, except for some uncertainty about the 
number of sacraments. Our other Confessions do set forth these 


doctrines. This article is consonant with them. But it does not 
say them. 


3 Small Catechism, Part V, Question 3. “For where there is remission of sins, there 
are also life and salvation.” 


— — 
_— oe 
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It is in every way fitting that this article should content itself 
with a simple and general statement dealing only with essentials. 

In the first place, that is-Scriptural. This article is about 
sacraments in the abstract, as a special class of sacred rites. But 
the Scriptures, while they speak clearly of Baptism and of the 
Lord’s Supper, have nothing at all to say about sacraments as a 
class of sacred rites. They do not even use the word sacrament. 
There is no Scriptural doctrine of sacraments in the abstract, 
apart from Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Scripture does not 
tell us what a sacrament is or does, or what tests a rite must meet 
to be a sacrament, or how many sacraments there are. All we 
know about these and kindred things is deduced from what is said 
about Baptism and the Supper. It is proper, therefore, that where 
the Scriptures are silent our fundamental Confession should speak 
in a general way and confine itself to the essentials.* 


In the second place, this article, like the whole Augsburg 
Confession, aims to be ecumenical, in keeping with the Confession’s 
stated purpose to show that the Lutheran churches taught “noth- 
ing which is discrepant with the Scriptures or with the Church 
Catholic.”* That it succeeded is shown by its history. It was 
accepted in principle by the Catholic opponents at Augsburg 
(minus the second paragraph with its condemnation of ex opere 
operato, which was not added till later). It furnished the basis 
and framework of the twenty-fifth of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. It strongly influenced the content and 
wording of many Reformed Confessions at this point, notably the 
First Helvetic (Article XXI in Latin, XX in German), the French 
(XXXIV), the Scotch (XXI), the Belgic (X XXIII), the Irish 
(Paragraph 85), and the Methodist Episcopal Articles of Re- 
ligion of 1784, which take over almost unchanged Article XXV of 


4 The voluminous literature of Lutheran theology, especially from Chemnitz to 
Hollazius, is full of a highly developed doctrine of sacraments in general. The sacraments 
certainly have all the great features in common, the institution and command of Christ, 
an earthly element, and a heavenly gift. But the theologians were not too successful in 
finding every feature of each sacrament in both and developing it in the theory. See 
the question of the res coelestis in particular. 

5 Conclusion after Article XXI, Jacobs’ Book of Concord, p. 47. 
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the Thirty-nine Articles.. This wide recognition and influence 
is a victory our Article XIII has achieved by confining itself to 
essentials. 
In the third place, this article is not about what the sacraments 
are, nor about what they do. It is about how they should be used. 
This is of the utmost importance. It is in the use of sacraments 
that the difference between one view of them and another is tested. 
The full meaning of a sacred rite is to be found not in its doc- 
trinal statement, but in what it becomes and the part it plays in 
use, in the cultus, the worship and life of individuals and of the 
church. What we say when we reduce a belief of this kind to 
verbal statement is one thing. What that belief actually is as a 
constituent element of our total being, what symbolism it takes on, 
what overtones and implications it carries, is another thing. It 
becomes a part of a church’s mood, genius, spirit. Zwingli could 
and did agree with Luther on the words that should be said about 
the sacraments in the abstract.’ But Luther’s often deplored 
words, “You have a different spirit,” show a profound sensitive- 
ness to all the intangibles that have made the difference between 
the Lutheran and Reformed in faith, life, and worship. Our 
article is content with the essentials because it is talking about the 
use of the sacraments. Luther’s literal stand on the Hoc est 
corpus meum was not dictated by his exegetical theory, for Luther 
was by no means this kind of deadly literalist. It was dictated 
by his determination to preserve the whole sacramental reality 
which meant so much to him. And he was right about this. 
Finally, in the fourth place, this Article XIII does not intend 
to assert all that should be said even about the use of the sacra- 
ments, but rather with all the force it can command to assert one 
thing, that faith is the key to the right reception of the sacraments, 
as it is the key to the whole Christian life. This is shown by the 
tenor of the Confession up to this point as clearly as it is shown by 


6 As might be expected, many of these later confessions go farther in doctrinal state- 
ment than the Augsburg Confession goes. 
7 Marburg Arlicles. Not the disputed last half of the fifteenth, but the first half, 


and the ninth, on Baptism, which contains the whole essence of Article XIII of the 
Augsburg Confession. .. 
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the article itself. That and that alone is the reason why the 
human point of view, the receiver’s point of view, is held con- 
sistently throughout the article. Only that can explain why God’s 
work and gift in the sacrament is subordinated while man’s faith 
is emphasized. God’s gift, which is what is received by faith, is 
taken for granted but subordinated. The Christian’s faith, which 
is the receiving organ, is emphasized, because this article is about 
the one thing necessary to receive what the sacraments have to 
give. The article is not saying that the sacrament goes no further 
than the stirring up of faith. It is saying that even this prime 
requisite, faith, must first be both created and quickened by God, 
then must itself become the one thing necessary to use the sacra- 
ment rightly. 

Such an emphasis on faith is not misplaced. The words 
“for you” do, as the Catechism says, “require truly believing 
hearts.” Not only so. Every word of God, every genuine hymn, 
every act of worship, requires a real and an exalted faith, if we 
are to enter truly into its meaning and power. The higher the 
spiritual level on which a truth, an act, or an experience stands, the 
more it requires in us to stand there with it. Without a true faith, 
which means keeping Christ in His truth and mercy vividly and 
intimately before us, the highest things, like sacraments, become 
the emptiest, the most false and blasphemous. This everyone 
realizes. What has not always been realized is that it takes the 
same faith to think properly about such high things as the sacra- 
ments, to formulate or to study the doctrine about them. When 
the sense of Christ and His saving presence grows dim and recedes 
into the background, the whole meaning of Word, sacraments, 
and church becomes distorted and actually false, as we shall see. 
Faith must be the interpreting vision of the whole, not just a con- 
stituent of the doctrine. 

The right study of the sacraments, as well as the right use of 
them, requires that we designate clearly and keep steadily before 
us the vital points of faith involved in them. They will serve 
to show the real meaning of the sacraments, as well as to guide 
us through the misconceptions and controversies that have divided 
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Christendom over them. We shall therefore proceed to enumerate 
and illustrate these points of faith. 


, 


Gopv’s WILL To SAvE Us Becomes His Savine Act 
IN THE SACRAMENTS 


The starting point is “the will of God towards us,” the pur- 
pose of God to save us, which is revealed by the sacrifice of His 
own Son. God is alive, He wants to save us, He intends to save 
us. Thatis the whole thing. If we don’t have that, we don’t have 
anything. We get it from Christ. A living God who is there, 
who is mighty to save, who intends to save, who is actually about 
the business of saving us—that is not only the first article of every 
creed and the first commitment of every real faith; it is in a sense 
the only article, all the others being variations on the same theme. 
If that article is not true, none of the others is anything but the 
veriest nonsense. If there is no living God before our faith, there 
can be no Word, no sacrament, no church. 

And it takes a living faith to see Him there. No philosophical 
theorem, no mere doctrine of God, however correct on paper, will 
do by any means. If He is not kept there vividly, we cannot even 
think straight about the sacraments. It is not idle to insist on this. 
The sense of God’s reality and activity is precisely the sense that is 
feeblest in all of us children of a naturalistic age. We have not 
always kept Him there, except on paper. 


This gives us our first great reality: God wants to save us 
and He acts to bring it about. ‘The will of God towards us” 
that each one of us may be touched redemptively and creatively ie 
His love and power which are joined with human destiny in Jesus 
Christ. He wants to reach us with the good He has for us. The 
sacraments, the Word, and the church can succeed as means by 
which He reaches us, not because of what they are in any sense, 
but because He makes them succeed. He provides them as tools 
that can do what He wants done. But they are not automatic 
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tools, sufficient in themselves. They succeed because they are in 
His hand. 

These three things, Word, sacrament, and church, are God’s 
means, implements, tools, channels for the doing of His single 
saving will. Because they are tools that have no meaning apart 
from the task they perform, they are not to be thought of apart 
from the task. Because they are not tools that do different things, 
or rival each other in doing the same thing, they are not to be 
thought of apart from each other. Because they are not auio- 
matic tools, they are not to be thought of apart from the Worker 
whose hand wields them, the Spirit of the living God. None of 
them exists in itself nor for itself. None of them is the object of 
our faith. 


The sacraments are a different means than the general and 
unembodied Word, but they are a means to the same end, that 
God might touch each one of us creatively with His love and power. 
In the Word we have His intention expressed rationally. In the 
sacraments He lets us experience it in a more intimate, direct, in- 
tuitive, and supra-rational way, somewhat like recalling a letter 
from a loved one and looking at a portrait at the same time. 


God’s acting to save us is what requires a real faith, When 
His action grows dim, we begin to think of the sacraments as 
acting by themselves, and we ask questions about them. What do 
they do? What gives them their power? Is it the command- 
ment, or the Word, or the act, or what? Do they merely offer 
something, or do they give it? Do they offer or give anything not 
conveyed in the Word? What is it we receive in the sacrament? 
Is it grace, or forgiveness, or life, or what? All these questions 
are the result of forgetting the supreme thing, God’s action to reach 
and save us. God does not measure out His love in parts. If 
He wants us to have His gift, then He gives all of it through every 
means. The only question is how much we are able to take, and 
that is measured by our faith. He wants us to have it, and we 
could have it all at any time if we were able to receive it. The 
stated means of grace mark the limitations of our power to receive, 
not of His to give. Grace, Word, promise, forgiveness, life, sal- 
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vation—they all mean the same thing, and each one means every- 
thing, the whole gift of God, so far as we are able to receive it. 

When God’s saving action is lost sight of, the sacraments 
lose all their meaning. They become magic, or else mere “marks 
of profession among men.” They become symbolical rites that 
dramatize the aspirations of the soul. At the most they become 
mysterious psychological experiences a little beyond the borderland 
of rational thought. But they cease to be sacraments. 


II 


THE ELEMENT IN Gop’s Hanps Is A NECESSARY PART OF THE 
SACRAMENT; BUT THE WorkK Is Not DONE By THE ELEMENT: 


The work is not done by the element, but by God through the 
element. If God never existed or is dead or gone away, there is 
no sacrament. But if He is working His planned work here, then 
He, not the sacrament, can do what He promises.* He uses an 
element, not because He has to, but for our sake, to make us more 
sure of it, as a mother might offer or guard with her life a tattered 
rag doll on her child’s pillow. We use the element because He 
used it first, tells us to use it always, and attaches a promise to 
work through it when we use it as He says. How can He give 
us His life through an element? That is not the question at all. 
If God wants to say, “Look! I take one of the common things of 
the earth like those substances of which you are composed; I use 
it to communicate to you my eternal being and life, as I made you 
a living being out of the dust of the earth”—if God wants to do 
that, who is going to tell Him it can’t be done? No less than this 
is what we mean when we say “comprehended in God’s com- 
mandment and connected with His Word.” It is simple enough 
and even reasonable enough, if we remember that it is God alone 
who is doing this. But it is impossible to figure any way by 
which the element can do it. 


8 H.E. Jacobs, Hymn 190 in the Common Service Book, “All Thou hast said Thou 
dost afford.” 
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What errors have resulted from thinking that somehow the 
element must do the work! They include all attempts to say that 
while the bare element could not do it, the element in the sacra- 
ment becomes a symbol which somehow takes on the power to 
convey what it signifies. This error is as magical as any cther 
if the symbol must do the work. For the simple truth is that a 
symbol does not convey the thing it stands for, but conveys only a 
more vivid thought of it. We imagine that somehow the element 
must do it, and so we argue about the amount of water in Baptism, 
or the kind, or the mode of applying it. The supreme example 
is, of course, the Roman Mass. The element must do it, even if 
we have to change the bread and wine by a miracle in order to put 
in their place something that can do it—the theory supposedly 
being that Christ’s work on Calvary was not enough or that God 
was unable to get its benefits to us, so that the thing on the 
altar had to do it. 


Il 


Gop’s Worp Is ItsELF A SACRAMENTAL GIVING OF HIMSELF TO 
Us, BUT THE WoRK OF THE SACRAMENT Is Not 
DoNE BY THE Worps USED 


To reach us with the good He has for us, God provides the 
Word, in which He gives us a rational expression of Himself, 
His glory, His righteous will, and His saving purpose. Here, 
too, the big thing is the gift God has for us, the actual communi- 
cation of Himself. Neither Scripture, nor preaching, nor the 
Confession can function to me as God’s Word, except as that act 
of communication is accomplished. But it is accomplished, and 
that is what proves it God’s Word. In this sense, God’s Word is 
itself a sacramental act of God in present time. In its ultimate 
reality the Word is a speaking, as Baptism is a washing and the 
Lord’s Supper a nourishing.’ 


9 Nathaniel Micklem in Christian Worship, p. 245, has it with reference to Baptism, 
but misses it with regard to both Supper and Word. 
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To cut the Word off from its present sacramental use by the 
Holy Spirit—that is, to stop believing that God is using it to reach 
us—results in our building all sorts of Biblical theories to establish 
Scripture in its own right—as though God had finished and done 
with it and had died and gone off to heaven a long time ago, and 
the Bible must now stand complete in and of itself, without any 
further activity on His part. To stop believing that God is there, 
to think of the Word and especially of the Scriptures as something 
detached from Him, is to run inevitably towards the legalism or 
the Biblical rationalism, the individualism or the latitudinarianism 
which have marked the Protestant development in its more un- 
fortunate phases. 

The work of the sacrament is not done by the words used, 
if we think of the words as standing complete in themselves. It 
is done by God through the words and the act. On paper, of 
course, we do not believe that the Word is something that has 
become detached from God so as to stand complete in its own right. 
But the use of the sacraments is not on paper. The question is 
one of perspective. The Triune God who is more than His Word 
and who is here actively at work must be kept in the foreground, 
and only a genuine faith can keep that perspective. As I have 
said elsewhere,” it is not a quotation from Matthew or Paul that 
gives power to the sacraments. If we have insisted on the great 
importance of the Word in the sacraments, it is not because of 
what the Word is in itself. It is because God is there now, active 
in his Word. 

“This is my body, given for you,” “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved”—this is true, not because Jesus said it 
once long ago to mortals subject to time. It is true because the 
eternal God, not subject to time, with whom there is no past, pres- 
ent, or future, says it from and to all eternity, and is here now 
making it true. Except in our mortal view, it does not belong to 
one time, place, or occasion more than another. It belongs equally 
to every moment. Rome does not repeat Christ’s sacrifice on Cal- 


10 “The Lutheran Conception of the Word of God,” in The Lutheran Church Quar- 
terly, July, 1938. 
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vary, and doesn’t need to. With God there is no beginning, end, 
or repetition. On God’s side, Christ was not slain on the first 
Good Friday more than He is slain for us this very day. In 
God’s thought I am as near Christ’s cross as the thief that died 
beside Him. Neither time nor space divides us, except in the 
sight of mortal men. With God there is no time nor space. 
God’s Word is in the sacrament, and He is there. His faithful- 
ness, His creative power and forgiving love, Christ’s own sacri- 
fice, are there as much as they were ever anywhere. The Word, 
even in the sacrament, is just a means for breaking through to me. 

We have not always been able to hold this grand perspective. 
We have talked about a special kind of “‘sacramental presence,” 
when we might better have been talking about a sacramental re- 
ception of the Omnipresence. We have succeeded partly. By 
insisting that the work of the sacrament is done only through the 
complete sacramental action, we have properly deflected attention 
from the things in the sacrament, but we have not always sub- 
ordinated our action and the church’s action to that of the chief 
Actor. We have sometimes emphasized the didactic function of 
the Word to the complete submergence of its sacramental func- 
tion, so as to leave the use of the sacraments an all too rational 
experience. , 


IV 


FaituH Is THE INDISPENSABLE AGENCY FoR RECEIVING ALL Gop 
Has to Give Us, BuT THE WorK OF THE 
SACRAMENTs Is Not Done By Our FAITH 


To come now to faith as a division of our subject, when the 
whole subject has been faith, is very like what a student does in 
his first attempts at a sermon. Nevertheless it must be done for 
the reason that Protestants are in a special danger regarding faith. 
I have called faith the receiving organ. But faith, if God is not 


11 So that Evelyn Underhill could entirely miss the highly sacramental character 
of Lutheran worship because she supposed we held only the didactic view of the Word. 
Worship, pp. 276-286. 
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really there before it, is just a psychological process, and a psycho- 
logical process is a work, and a work cannot justify us. Faith 
apart from God is in a false light too. Faith, viewed alone, as 
something complete in itself, as an act, as an accomplishment or 
state of being, does not justify. Here one of those “theologian’s 
distinctions” that cause so much amusement to the superficial, one 
of those forks of the road in the movement of thought, is decisive, 
and I must crave your indulgence. It is that faith is the “organ” 
of salvation but is never the “ground” of salvation. The ground, 
the basis, the reason of salvation is Christ alone. Faith can be 
said to justify and save only because it is the thing which lays hold 
of and makes our own the saving work of Christ. It is safe to 
say that many Protestant Christians have taken the wrong road 
at this intersection. 

It becomes imperative, therefore, to say that the work of the 
sacrament is not done by our faith, but is God’s work, done by 
Him alone and received by our faith. To think of faith for faith’s 
sake, or of what it does in us of itself, is a failure of faith. Itisa 
failure to keep clear before us the Object, the only meaning of 
faith. So far as concerns what God has there to give me, the 
sacrament is exactly the same, whether I believe or not—but, “Oh, 
the difference to me!”’ And so, in substance, at least one of the 
Canons of Trent is correct when it says: “If anyone saith, that 
grace, as far as God’s part is concerned, is not given through the 
said sacraments, always, and to all men, . . . but only sometimes, 
and to some persons,”’* we wholly disagree with him! 


Vv 


.THE SACRAMENT Is Not an IsoLatEep Act, BUT A COMPLETE 
AND PERMANENT RELATIONSHIP WITH Gop 


Many people have fairly confused and superstitious ideas 
about the sacraments, and many others see slight value in them, 
for the same reason, because they view them as isolated acts or 


12 Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, Seventh Session, Canon VII. 
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experiences. Throughout this hour we have been trying to see 
how they are not to be thought of apart from the whole saving 
plan and action of God, how they are an important part of the 
implementation to us of a salvation planned by God, secured by 
Christ, but also accomplished now in us as individuals by the Holy 
Spirit. As isolated acts or experiences they may become ends in 
themselves and lead to the kind of ritualism found in the Roman 
sacramental system, where the whole Christian life seems reduced 
to a series of miraculous acts performed by the church, that is, 
the priest. Or, viewed in isolation, they may just as easily lose 
their whole character as sacraments and become mere sacred 
dramas which cannot possibly perform the tremendous things they 
claim to do, 

It remains now to say that, also in the believer’s life, they 
are not to be viewed as isolated acts, that each sacrament incor- 
porates us into a living body of which Christ is the Head, the 
church, and that each one is consequently the mark of a perma- 
nent relation with God in Christ. It is not correct to say, “I was 
baptized,” but to say, “I am baptized.” My baptism is not some- 
thing that was done on a day and was then over with. Baptism is 
a “covenant”—why not say contract? The Party of the first part, 
God, contracts to forgive sin, to receive and acknowledge as a 
child, to save, to make an heir of, the party of the second part. 
The party of the second part, or those acting for him, contracts to 
use the appointed means faithfully, to remain and grow in the 
Lord’s nurture, etc. There is one side of this contract that will 
not be broken and will never need to be renewed. The other may 
be broken and the fulfillment of the contract forfeited. There are 
two points here: First, God’s action in making the contract is a 
real action in dead earnest, backed by all He is. Second, baptism 
is a life-long relation, finished, as Luther said, in heaven. 

The permanent relation is marked no less clearly in the Holy 
Communion. The Communion is not simply an act of receiving 
the Supper, much as that can give, but is the mark of my being in 
the communion of the church and of Jesus Christ its Head. Its 
benefits consist of the whole gift of life God has for me, with which 
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I am nourished, sustained, renewed, strengthened. I “dwell in 
Christ” and Christ in me and have eternal life. This is a nurture 
which is constant and which only seems to me periodic when I 
actually do receive it from time to time in the body and blood of 
my Saviour. 

Well, there can of course be no proper use of the sacraments 
unless this permanent relational feature of them is kept before our 
eyes by faith. To forget it for a minute leaves the sacraments 
high and dry, the almost meaningless things-they are to many 
Protestants. 


VI 


THE SACRAMENTS ARE MEANS OF EXPERIENCING IN A LARGER 
Way THE LIFE oF FaITH IN Its TOTALITY 


The sacramental experience, once faith has led one into its 
beauty and richness, is like no other. By so much as the deepest 
things in life lie beyond the power of words to convey, by just 
so much in the sacraments the soul moves out to possess a “‘wide- 
ness in God’s mercy” not accessible to the plodding feet of delib- — 
erate ideas. In them He makes us see what else we might not 
see, when not to see it is death. Thomas’ best thought confirmed 
him in unbelief. Jesus reached out the sacrament of pierced hands, 
and Thomas’ newborn soul gave reason the life and faith its 
voice: “My Lord and my God!” “Thomas, because thou hast 
seen me...” 

The Office of the Word is over but still lingers in our senses. 
The Holy Supper discloses its tokens before us. All that God has 
wrought for us is here. The Gloria in Excelsis, snatched from the 
crisp air of the first Christmas night, John’s index finger and its 
“Lamb of God,” the publican’s “Lord, have mercy,” Isaiah’s 
“Holy, holy, holy,” Nicaea’s “Very God of very God’”—they are 
all here. The church of all ages and climes and tongues is here. 
An eighth century monk’s hymn trembles in our throats. Most 
of the worshipers come on leave from heaven. “Saints, apostles, 
prophets, martyrs” throng about us and confess between the 
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syllables of our creed and theirs—Justin, a Syrian maiden with 
blood of proper shade to enliven the arena’s dull sand, Origen, 
Bernard, Savonarola—all the brave madmen for Christ are here. 
An upper room, long crumbled into dust, opens, and we are there 
with Da Vinci peering over our shoulder. A cross rises on a 
rocky hill, and suddenly it is here before us. A loud cry tears 
the dark Judean afternoon, and a bitter taste smarts on our 
tongues. One, red in His apparel whose countenance is like the 
sun, steps out from His eternal Now. The altar disappears. The 
walls fade out. There is gold beneath us, jasper and pearl about 
us. A song sweeps through the burning light: ‘“Worthy is the 
Lamb—lessing and honor and glory and power—unto Him for 
ever and ever.” Our crowns at His feet! My Lord and my God! 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 


JOHN C. MATTES 
Dubuque, Iowa 


HAT attitude is the church to assume toward war as such? 

What is she to teach? How‘is she to act? Has she done her 
duty in the past in educating men as to the ethical and religious 
implications of warfare, and has she fearlessly proclaimed the 
mind of God in this matter as that has been revealed in Holy 
Scripture? 

We fear that this has not always been the case, that there 
has been too much compromise with popular feeling and too much 
regard for temporal authority. The church is not here to be 
judged by the world but is to judge the world. She is not to be 
instructed as to her duties, but is to be the ethical and religious 
teacher of the world. She is not to be told by secular powers 
what she is to do, but is to tell them what God requires of earthly 
government. It is true that the powers that be are ordained of 
God, but that very statement implies that they are to be guided by 
the will of God, that they are to be instructed in that will, and the 
church has as her divinely given mission the publication of God’s 
will to all mankind. In purely temporal relations the state may 
have the right to direct the church, but in spiritual matters, in the 
teaching of ethical standards, in proclaiming the revealed will of 
God, the church is above the state. Just as certainly as we are to 
render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things 
that are God’s, so certainly the things of God come before those of 
Caesar, and whenever there is any conflict whatsoever, we must 
obey God rather than men. 

Unfortunately this is too often forgotten. We no longer 
have the courage of the early confessors and are all too ready to 
lean on some arm of the flesh. Early Christians risked their lives 
rather than offer incense to Caesar; now in one land they are 
ready to bow before a totalitarian state, in another acclaim their 
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sweet commercial wars as God-blessed crusades, while in a third 
the scream of “patriotism” drowns out all reason as the wiles of 
the few, the howls of the mob, the dread of a few bullies, and 
the fear of yellow paint lead to a mad scramble to hang up flags 
and to approve the sacrifices of blood that are demanded by those 
who never imperil their own precious skins. Once more hysteria 
is creeping in on us, and we are afraid. Why? Because in the 
past the church has largely neglected to preach and teach peace; 
because she has not exalted God’s peace above every human advan- 
tage, and because she has not pointed out as she should the crime 
of shedding blood needlessly. Through more than a thousand 
years the church has been too ready to sanction and approve both 
sides in every war, to bless the battle flags of each opposing army, 
and to pray for victory on both sides of each conflict—except when 
Turks or infidels were involved, in which cases the Christians’ 
prayers were offered only for the one side. Many a Christian 
cathedral has become nothing but a national monument, an earthly 
Valhalla, a glorification of mass murder. Do I speak too bitterly? 
No, for behind the patriotic panics there lies an age-old idolatry— 
the deification of the state. That is a very different thing from the 
respect for human authority in its proper sphere that has been 
enjoined in Scripture. 

Does Scripture anywhere glorify war? Or does it only 
regard it as a consequence of human sin and a judgment that God 
visits upon those who forget His law? Let us see. 

Instinctively we think of the Old Testament with its bloody 
chapters and its accounts of the wars waged at God’s command. It 
is, indeed, filled with the histories of the wars of God’s chosen 
people, but does the narration of facts actually carry with it 
approval? Is this the ideal even of the Old Testament? Does it 
hail the triumph over Israel’s enemies as the highest good? Is 
it saturated with war? Again let us see. 

It is not a question as to whether there is much about war 
in the Old Testament, but whether war is there glorified, approved, 
or deprecated. 
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The song of Moses as well as that of Deborah and Barak are 
songs of thanksgiving to God for His deliverance from the enemies 
that would have prevented the realization of His plans for the 
chosen people. All the history of Israel’s just wars depends on 
God’s expressed purposes and sometimes had to be prefaced by 
offers of peace to their opponents, for God was using them as a 
scourge to punish those who opposed His decree. This is a fre- 
quent cause of the wars mentioned in the Old Testament and places 
them in a different light from all other wars. Yes, war was a 
judgment and one of God’s ways of punishing the wickedness of 
men, a punishment that was even meted out to the chosen people 
at times. On one occasion we are told expressly that “there fell 
down many because the war was of God” (I Chron. 5:22). 
Lamech’s ungodly song of the sword (Gen. 4:23-24) is simply 
recorded as a fact of human wickedness, while the judgment on the 
willful taking of human life runs through all of the Old Testament. 
It is the first moral judgment pronounced by God after that which 
had been spoken over the first sin: “And the Lord said to Cain, 
Where is Abel thy brother? And he said, I know not: Am I my 
brother’s keeper? And He said, What hast thou done? the voice 
of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground. And 
now thou art cursed from the earth, which hath opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother’s blood” (Gen. 4:9-11). In the middle of 
the Decalogue, as the first of the sins against one’s neighbor, 
is the prohibition of murder. “Thou shalt not kill” is a thought 
that occurs again and again in the Old Testament. Nothing is 
more clear than the condemnation of retail murder. Is it then 
permitted in wholesale? What is war but the wholesale taking 
of life? 

Yes, war in defense against aggression, war when commanded 
expressly by God is allowed, even demanded. War is likewise 
pictured as a bitter punishment visited on nations by God, but it 
is never glorified as admirable or even tolerable in itself. It 
is always associated in some way or other with human sin. The 
nearest thing to an apparent glorification of warfare is the 
statement in Psalm 144:1, “Blessed be the Lord my strength, 
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which teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight.” But 
examine that statement of David in its context and you will find 
that it is part of a psalm of trust that thanks God for having 
given him power to subdue the common enemy and so to bring 
peace to the land. Then, if you examine the judgments pro- 
nounced on the subject and read the statements that pertain to 
the future hope of Israel, it is not war but peace that you find 
exalted. “Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God,” cries 
David in a prayer that is most germane to our own days. “Defend 
me from them that rise up against me. Deliver me from the work- 
ers of iniquity and save me from the bloody men” (Ps. 59:1-20). 
It is the same general who cries out, “Scatter thou the people that 
delight in war’’ (Ps. 68:30), while we hear the complaint, “I am 
for peace: but when I speak, they are for war’ (Ps. 120:7). No, 
war is not glorified, but the future hope is that God will give 
peace: “He maketh wars to cease; he breaketh the bow, and 
cutteth the spear in sunder; he burneth the chariot in the fire” 
(Ps. 46:9). 

As the prophetic vision looks into the future, the great hope 
is for times of peace, as Isaiah sings: “And he shall judge among 
the nations and shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more” (Is. 2:4). Micah repeats the same song 
word for word. Why these wars? Isaiah answers, because of 
sin. “Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that 
the warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned; for she 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins” (Is. 
40:2). Still more bitterly Micah complains: “The good man is 
perished out of the earth; and there is none upright among men; 
they all lie in wait for blood; they hunt every man his brother with 
a net” (Micah 7:2). 

In all that, the Old Testament condemns war as the result of 
sin and only foreshadows what is so plainly stated in the New 
Testament: “From whence come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence even of your lusts that war in your members? 
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Ye lust and have not; ye kill and desire to have, and cannot obtain; 
ye fight and war, yet ye have not because ye ask not” (James 
4:1-2). 

Once more, however, we must turn back to the Old Testament 
and see what it has to say about peace. Here it beholds a blessing 
from God, an ideal to be striven for, a mark of God’s favor, anda 
hope to be cherished. Not the spoils of war but the fruits of peace 
are the earthly summum bonum. 

So great is the horror of blood in the Old Testament that 
David is not allowed to build the temple because his hands had been 
stained with blood. On the other hand, there is passage after 
passage extolling the greatness of peace. You can easily gather 
fifty such statements from the Old Testament. The very Aaronic 
benediction invokes peace, not triumph, on men. The direction for 
the great migration into the land of promise is: ‘When thou 
comest nigh unto a city to fight against it, then proclaim peace unto 
it” (Deut. 20:10). “The Lord will bless His people with peace” 
(Ps. 29:11). The coming Saviour is to be the Prince of Peace (Is. 
9:6-7). Peace and peaceableness must go with righteousness: 
“T create the fruit of the lips: Peace, peace to him that is far 
off, and to him that is near, saith the Lord; and I will heal him. 
But the wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked” (Is. 57:19, 21). The absence of peace may come as 
_a judgment of God: “I have taken away my peace from this 
people, saith the Lord” (Jer. 16:5). But God’s promise is that, 
on repentance, peace shall be restored to them, and it is required 
that they seek peace: “And I will make with them a covenant 
of peace, and will cause the evil beasts to cease out of the land” 
(Ez. 34:25). “Therefore love the truth and peace” (Zech. 8:19). 

But why multiply the passages? As I said before, you can 
easily gather together more than half a hundred passages of 
similar judgments on war and peace. If we keep this in mind and 
place the ideals of the Old Testament over against the mere his- 
torical accounts of the Old Testament, we shall have to admit that 
the common idea of the Old Testament as being a reflection of the 
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spirit of a warlike people is false and that, instead of being a 
glorification or a justification of war, it is saturated with peace. 

Of course, we rightly expect that this ideal will be still more 
fully developed in the New Testament. Here there can be no ques- 
tion as to the positive praise of peace, both as a gift from God and 
as a virtue of men. The Dayspring from on high was “to guide 
our feet into the way of peace” (Luke1:79). Hisadvent was hailed 
by angelic choirs as bringing “on earth peace to men of good will” 
(Luke 2:14). While once He said that He was come not to bring 
peace but a sword, it was the eternal division that comes with the 
offer of God’s grace and separates men from one another, not 
human warfare that He referred to, for He expressly repudiated 
the angelic legions that might have been at His beck and call be- 
cause His kingdom was not of this world, else would His servants 
fight for it; and when they made the attempt in mistaken zeal they 
were told to put up the sword back into its sheath, for all who take 
the sword shall perish with the sword. What Christ did tell them 
was, “Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the 
children of God” (Matt. 5:9). The destruction of the peace of 
Jerusalem is pictured as a judgment on unbelief: “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day the things which belong 
unto thy peace” (Luke 19:42). He promised peace to His disciples: 
“Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you” (John 14:27).. 
“These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye might have 
peace” (John 16:33). It might be objected that these promises 
refer to spiritual peace of soul, but while that is undoubtedly true, 
it still remains that peace is the ideal, that spiritual peace will bring 
physical peace between those who possess it, that warfare implies 
a lack of true spiritual peace on the part of one or of both involved, 
and that those who know the peace of Christ will scek peace with 
others. 

As we go on to study the further statements of the aposties 
that becomes perfectly clear. In his first mission to the Gentiles 
St. Peter announces that “the word which God sent unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ (for He is Lord 
of all)” (Acts 10:36), was the word of the Gospel which he was 
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preaching. No less than fourteen times the apostolic salutation 
is “Grace and peace from God our Father,” etc. God is described 
as the God of peace in at least six passages (Rom. 15:33; 16:20; 
II Cor. 13.11; Phil. 4:9; I Thess. 5:23; Heb. 13:20). In the very 
Epistle to the Romans, where St. Paul so insists on obedience to the 
civil government when it remains within its God-appointed sphere, 
we find such statements as these: ““But glory, honor, and peace, to 
every man that worketh good, to the Jew first and also to the 
Gentile” (Rom. 2:10). The unregenerate are.described as those 
whose “throat is an open sepulchre; with their tongues they have 
used deceit [war propagandists]; the poison of asps is on their 
lips; whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness: their feet are 
swift to shed blood, destruction and misery are in their ways; and 
the way of peace have they not known; there is no fear of God be- 
fore their eyes’ (Rom. 3:13-18). Yes, he reminds the Romans 
that “to be carnally minded is death; but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace” (Rom. 8:6). The mission of the messengers of 
the Gospel, of the church, is described as bringing with it the beauty 
of peace. ‘How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things’ (Rom. 
10:15). The very essence of the Christian life is peacefulness. 
“For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. 10:15). His 
wish for them is, “Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing” (Rom. 15:13). All this refers to inward 
peace, of course, but where there is inner peace, external peace 
will inevitably follow. 

The Corinthians are informed that “God hath called us to 
peace’’—even in marriage! (I Cor. 7:15)—“for God is not the 
author of confusion but of peace, as in all churches of the saints” 
(1 Cor. 14:33). The Galatians are reminded that “the fruit of 
the spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance” (Gal. 5: 22-23), while the Ephesians 
are admonished to be always “endeavoring to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace” (Eph. 4:3). Likewise it is their 
duty in the inescapable warfare with the powers of darkness to 
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have their “feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace”’ 
(Eph. 6:15). To the Thessalonians comes the direction to “be at 
peace among yourselves” (I Thes. 5:13). 

Finally are the two statements, one of them an actual com- 
mand: “If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men” (Rom. 12:18). “But if ye have bitter envying and 
strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against the truth. This 
wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. 
For where envying and strife is, there is confusion and every evil 
work. But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy. And the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them that make peace” (James 
3:14-18), and not by those who make war. 


What arguments can be adduced in favor of war? We are 
ready to admit that a war of defense is justifiable and that it is 
a duty to protect others in our own land in the same way that the 
police power protects the peace of ordinary society, but it is only 
for the sake of security and peace, never for the sake of commerce- 
profits, nationalism, political power, or political alliances. Again 
there is no question that it may be God’s judgment on our sins, 
but aside from that, we are not to forget that it is mass murder, 
that it does spring from sin, that it has nothing glorious about it, 
and that the turning of God’s fair earth into a shambles has noth- 
ing righteous or beautiful about it. 


An incident related by Pierre van Paassen in his remarkable 
book, Days of Our Years, pictures vividly the true nature of war. 
He there tells of an Armistice Day pilgrimage cf a number of 
German Lutherans to one of the great cemeteries in France. As 
Marshal Petain passed by a woman who was convulsively grasping 
one of the wooden crosses, he asked her whether it was her hus- 
band who lay buried there. Her answer was, “He was my only 
son, Monsieur.” And then this is the way van Paassen relates 
the story: ‘““Ah, what a pity! I am deeply sorry for you. But 
never forget, your son wasahero. Hedied for France. He was 
one of the artisans of our victory. If there is peace today, we 
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owe it to them. It is men like your son who gave Brance back its 
smile and Alsace-Lorraine.” 

“You can have Alsace-Lorraine, Monsieur,” said the woman, 
“but give me back my child!” 

Let us once and for all strip war of its false glamour and see 
it as it is, a filthy barbarism that destroys life it cannot give back, 
destroys character, brings with ita fearful load of human misery, 
retards the progress of civilization, destroys the fine things in 
human life, damns souls, and in most cases usurps the prerogative 
of God. Not in the proud processions of victorious armies, not in 
the acclaim of medal-bedecked generals will you learn what war is, 
but you will see it in foul vermin-infested trenches, in lust and 
rapine, in broken, wounded bodies, in imbecile wrecks of human 
beings, in hatred and murder, in the base greed of politician and 
profiteer, in stinking corpses; and in the broken hearts of those 
who have suffered in this world irreparable loss shall we ever 
realize that life is not a commodity. Will the world ever learn 
that a single life is worth more than a ton of tin or a cargo of 
rubber, that all the isles of the seas are not worth as much as the 
least of the lives offered to gain them? Will men ever learn to 
judge as truly as a great general of our own land whose perhaps 
unwilling but truthful verdict was that “war is hell?” Will men 
ever learn? Not unless the church tells them the truth instead of 
trying to graft the ideals of heathenism on the Christian faith. 

Still you will ask, “Is not a just war justifiable?” Of course, 
if you can introduce me to the absolutely just war. 

Most of the arguments that try to justify war from the 
Scriptures are astonishingly weak and negative in character. 
There are three passages that are most frequently cited from the 
New Testament. One is the advice given by John the Baptist to 
_ the soldiers; “And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying, 
And what shall we do? And he said unto them, Do violence to no 
man, neither accuse any man falsely; and be content with your 
wages” (Luke 3:14). But we must remember that these soldiers 
were actually a part of the police force as then constituted. The 
two other cases are those of the centurion, whose servant was 
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healed by our Lord, and Cornelius, to whom St. Peter was sent on 
a special mission. In neither case was there any ccndemnation of 
their profession, for professional soldiers they were, whose chief 
duty it was to preserve order and to carry out the first use of the 
law. That such use of force and, when necessary, the taking of 
life was fully justified is perfectly clear from the statements of St. 
Paul in Romans 13:1-13. But look on that detailed statement and 
you will seek in vain for any justification of the average war. The 
ruler is to bear the sword and use it to carry out the principles of 
justice established by God. Note, not to exercise tyranny, to carry 
on conquests, or to wage wars of aggression, but only as the min- 
ister of God, “a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.” Because they are God’s ministers in the worldly order they 
shall receive their dues, “tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor.” But 
nowhere does it say that you shall lay down your life at his whim. 
Again he tells Titus to put his hearers in mind “to be subject to 
principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to every 
good work” (Titus 3:1). Obedience to the government goes still 
further and includes intercession for those in authority: “I exhort 
therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks be made for all; for kings, for all that are in 
authority’”—for what purposes?—‘that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty” (I Tim. 2:1-2). Not 
that they may destroy all their enemies. Government had been 
instituted by God not to battle for conquest but to preserve order 
and insure peace. When Christian pulpits glorify war they both 
forget their own mission and also misunderstand the divine sanc- 
tions of government. 

Without attempting to enter extensively into what some of 
the great theologians have said on the subject we shall limit our- 
selves chiefly to some few statements made by Luther in the two 
treatises, Von weltlicher Oberkeit (1523) and Ob Kriegsleute auch 
in seligem Stande sein konnen (1526).* 


1 For the full texts of these writings in English translation, see Works of Martin 
Luther, Philadelphia edition, Vol. III, pp. 223-73, and Vol. V, pp. 29-74. 
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In the first-named treatise he says: “You may ask whether the judicial 
agents, executioners, jurists, advocates, and the like, can be Christians and 
can be in a holy estate. Answer: If force and the sword are in God’s serv- 
ice, as we have shown before, then it must be altcgether a service of God 
in which it is necessary to use force and the sword. It must be a war against 
evildoers, that accuses, kills, and destroys while it champions and defends 
the good. If, therefore, they are convinced that they are not seeking their 
own but only assist righteous authority to subdue evil, they can do so without 
danger and can make a living in such work just as in any other occupation. 
For, as has been said, love cares for its neighbor and seeketh not its own, 
neither is concerned about how great or small the work may be, but only how 
profitable it may be for one’s neighbor or for the common good” (W. 11, 
p. 260, 1130 ff). 

Even legitimate authority has its limits. “We have new come,” Luther 
says, “to the main issue in this treatise. For after we have learned that 
secular authority must exist on this earth, and how we are to use it in a 
Christian and righteous fashion, we must now learn how long its arm is and 
how far its hand can reach, so that it does not reach too far and intrude on 
God’s rule and kingdom. It is most important to know this, for unbearable 
and abominable evil can result when too wide a scope is given it, just as great 
injury can result from its undue restriction. Here it does too little, there 
too much. It is most unendurable, however, when it errs on the latter side 
and punishes too much, since it is always better to allow a knave to live than 
to kill a righteous man, for the world always has its supply of knaves but 
possesses few righteous” (Ibid., p. 261, 26 ff.). 

Elsewhere he has stated the limitations of governmental authority still 
more emphatically in words that exclude all ideas of absolutism and totali- 
tarianism. Commenting on the opening words of Psalm 82, “God standeth 
in the congregation of the mighty” (Luther’s translation is “congregation of 
God”), he says: “It is also a terrible, threatening word against the evil, 
wanton gods (lords) or rulers. For here they have to hear that they have 
not been set over wood and stone, not over swine or dogs (about whom God 
has given no commands) but over the congregation (community) of God. 
And they must be afraid, because when they act unjustly, they are acting 
against God. For the congregations (communities) do not belong to them 
like swine or dogs, whom God has given into their possession without re- 
striction, but He is in the midst of His congregation; He wills to be in it and 
it is to be called His congregation (community)” (W. 31, I, 194, 28 ff). 

In exercising authority princes furthermore are not to listen to war- 
mongering counselors. Luther sees a warning especially in the case of David 
and Joab. “A prince must so punish evildoers that he does not tread on a 
dish in picking up a spoon, nor for the sake of one head bring the land and 
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people into disaster and fill it with widows and orphans. Therefore he must 
not follow blood-mongering counselors who torment and incite him to begin 
war and say, should we suffer such statements and such injustice? It is a 
very bad Christian who for the sake of a castle drags the land into the lists 
In short, here we must remember the proverb, whoever can’t look through 
his fingers can’t reign. Therefore let this be his rule, where he cannot punish 
without working greater injustice, there he should surrender his right, no 
matter how right it may be. For he must not regard the injury that is done 
him but must consider the injustice that will come to others through the main- 
tenance of his own right. For what have so many women and children done 
that they should be made widows and orphans when you avenge yourself on 
an evil mouth or an evil hand that has injured you?” (Jlbid., p. 276, I, 13 ff.) 

But suppose the prince does listen to his foolish counselors and his sub- 
jects are in doubt as to the justice of the cause. What then? 

“How is it when a prince is in the wrong? Are his subjects still bound 
to follow him? Answer: No. For it is not proper for anyone to do any- 
thing wrong, and we must obey God, who will have only what is right, rather 
than men. How is it when the subjects do not know whether he is right or 
not? Answer: If, in spite of having tried to learn the facts, they are unable 
to know of a certainty, they may follow him without danger to their souls. 
In such a case we have to follow the rule given by Moses, Exodus 21, where 
he writes that when a murderer has killed anyone unwillingly or without 
intention, he shall find safety in a city of refuge and shall be acquitted by 
judicial decision. In a similar case those who are defeated, whether rightly 
or wrongly, must take it as a chastisement from God. Those, however, who 
attack and conquer in such cases of uncertainty must regard the battle like 
the case of one who falls off a roof and kills another and he must commend 
the whole matter to God, for it is a matter of indifference to God whether 
you destroy property or life because of a just or an unjust overlord. You 
are His creatures, and He may deal with you as He will, if only your own 
conscience is clear” (W. 11, p. 277, 28 ff.). 

In the later treatise, Ob Kriegsleute auch in seligem Stande sein kénnen, 
1526, Luther goes more fully into some of the questions involved in military 
service, regarded as a profession, as well as when only an occasional demand 
is made of aruler’s subjects. Here he regards military service as a magnified 
police power whose chief purpose is to protect the real producers, particularly 
those engaged in the fundamental industry of agriculture. As such their 
business is justified, but the dangers of abuse are not overlooked. “That 
some, however, misuse this office, stealing and killing without need, out of 
mere perversity, is not the fault of the office but of the individual. Where 
had there ever been an office or anything at all that is so good that perverse 
and evil-minded persons have not misused it? These are like crazy physicians 
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who would needlessly amputate a sound hand. Yea, they learn through 
common disturbances which have to be driven to peace by just war and the 


sword how it happens and has always happened that they are punished who 


begin unnecessary war, for they are unable in the end to escape God’s sword, 
which is His judgment.” 

“To confirm this we have the testimony of the one who next to Christ 
was the greatest of preachers and teachers, John the Baptist (Luke 3). 
When the soldiers came to him and asked what they were to do, he did not 
condemn their occupation nor require them to abandon it, but rather con- 
firmed it and said: ‘Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely; and 
be content with your wages.’ The misuse does not condemn the occupation 
itself. So likewise Christ, when he was before Pilate, acknowledged that 
warfare was not unjust when he said: ‘If my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews.’ 
Here we have likewise to consider all the accounts of the wars in the Old 
Testament, as those of Abraham, Moses, Joshua, the Judges, Samuel, David, 
and all the kings of Israel. If war and the occupation of soldiery were wrong 
and displeasing to God in themselves, we should have to condemn Abraham, 
Moses, Joshua, David, and all the other holy fathers, kings, princes, who in 
this way have also served God, and they are highly praised in Holy Scripture 
for their works, as is known to all who have read only a little of Holy 
Scripture” (W. 19, pp. 627-628). 

He discusses the question of revolt against overlords and then comes 
to the question that is of the greatest interest to us at the present day: the 
wars between equals. 


“Now we shall consider the other proposition, whether equals may make 
war on each other. This I want to have understood in such a way that we 
realize that it is not right to begin war at the whim of every mad ruler, 
for I want to emphasize in the first place that whoever begins a war is in the 
wrong. It is right that the one who first draws the knife should be defeated 
or at least finally punished, just as it has usually turned out, for history tells 
us that those who have begun a war have usually been defeated, and that 
those have seldom been conquered who have been compelled to defend them- 
selves. For godly government has not been instituted by God to destroy 
peace and begin war but that it shall pursue peace and prevent war, as St. 
Paul says in Romans 13 that the office of the sword is for protection and the 
punishment of evildoers with war. God, who will not tolerate the wrong, 
has so ordered it that those who go to war are warred against, as the proverb 
says, ‘No one is ever so bad that he cannot find someone who is worse.’ So 
God has given the statement about such in Psalm 68, ‘Dissipa gentes que bella 
volunt, Scatter Thou the people that delight in war.’ 
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“So have a care, for He does not lie. And understand that there is 
wide difference between desire and necessity, the desire to fight and the will 
to war. Don’t be tempted to think you are like the Turkish emperor. Wait 
till necessity and compulsion arrive without your desire or inclination. Then 
you will have enough to do and you will get your fill of war. Then you can 
say and your heart can boast, ‘How gladly would I have kept the peace if my 
neighbors would have permitted it,’ and then you can defend yourself with 
a good conscience” (Jbid., p. 645, 7-30). 

“For it is God who has so ordered it and He desires peace and is the foe 
of those who begin war and destroy peace” (Ibid., p. 646, 14-15). 

“All this God has confirmed with striking examples in Scripture. For 
this reason He made His people first offer peace to the kingdom of the 
Amorites and Canaanites and did not desire His people to begin war so that 
his teaching might be confirmed. On the other hand, when these kingdoms 
began the conflict, and God’s people had to defend themselves, they were 
broken in pieces. O, defense is just reason for war, wherefore all approve 
it that necessary defense go unpunished. When anyone in self-defense kills 
another, all men regard him as innocent. Again, when the children of Israel 
attacked the Canaanites without necessity they were defeated (Numbers 14). 
And when Joseph and Azarias wanted to fight and gain glory they were 
defeated (Maccabees 5). And you can read in II Kings 14 what happened 
to Amaziah, king of Judah, when he wanted to make war against the king 
of Israel. Again, King Ahab began war against the Syrians in Ramoth but 
he was defeated (I Kings 22). Those of Ephraim wanted to devour Jephtha 
and they lost 42,000 men. And so you will find repeatedly that most of those 
who began war lost in the end. Even good King Josiah was defeated be- 
cause he began war with the king of Egypt and had to confirm the saying: 
‘The Lord scatters those who delight in war’ (Ibid., p. 647, 11, 3-22). 

“So the principal matter in this connection is that war is not right, even 
between equals, unless one can conscientiously affirm that my neighbor com- 
pels me to wage war. I would have it that such war is not simply war but 
is rather for defense or protection. For we have to differentiate in war be- 
tween some who begin war’ before anyone attacks them because they wish 
and will it, and the others who have been forced into it by attacks from the 
outside. The first might be called a desired war, the second a war of 
necessity. The first is of the devil; to this God does not give success. The 
second is a human misfortune, where God will help. Therefore, my good 
man, lay this to heart: Beware of war unless you must defend and protect 
and because your office drives you to war. When that is the case, fall to and 
hew to the line, be a man and prove your weapons. Then it is no time to 
fight with ideas. The affair is serious and requires that the wrathful, defiant, 
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proud, iron-eater has his teeth so dulled that they are unable to bite butter” 
(Ibid., p. 647, 28 to p. 648, 12). 

Further Luther discusses the propriety of soldiers being paid wages, thus 
gaining their substance from war. This he approves “when someone serves 
in war with no other intention than that of promoting a good cause. When, 
however, temporal gain is his only motive, so that he does not want peace 
and is sorry when there is no war, he has forsaken his allegiance and is the 
devil’s servant, even when he fights in obedience to the command of his Lord. 
For he turns a good work into an evil one, as far as he is himself concerned, 
with this additional fault that he does not act from obedience and duty but 
only seeks his own advantage” (Ibid., p. 655, 22-29). 

Only when a soldier believes that he is fighting God’s cause or doing 
his duty toward his overlord is he justified in going into battle: “For a sol- 
dier should have this assurance and comfort that he is serving God and that 
he can say here it is not I who strike and stab and kill but God, my Lord, 
whom my hand and life now serve” (Ibid., p. 656, 2-6). 

Even when fighting against the Turks, which is a war against God’s 
enemies, they fight not as Christians but as subjects of the Emperor (W. 30, 
II, p. 173, 179). If taken prisoners by the Turks, they are obediently to 
serve their masters but not to deny their faith, mor are they to fight against 
the Christians (Ibid., p. 196, 19 f.) 

Lastly Luther is not silent about what must be done by the conscientious 
objector. He adds: “There is another question: If my lord wages an unjust 
war, what then? The answer is: If you are certain he is in the wrong, you 
ought to obey God rather than men (Acts 4) and you should not serve him 
nor go to war because you cannot do so with a good conscience toward God. 
Yes, you will say, but my lord compels me. He will deprive me of my life 
and will not pay me my wages while in addition I am despised and accused 
by the world of being a coward and traitor who has forsaken his lord in his 
need, etc. The answer is that you must dare to do so, and for God’s sake let 
come what may. God is able to repay you a hundredfold as He has promised 
in the Gospel, ‘Everyone that hath forsaken house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children for my name’s sake, shall receive 
an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life’” (Matt 19:29). (Ibid., 
p. 656, 22-32). 


Luther was other-worldly in his chief aspirations, a marked 
contrast to the total worldliness of purpose in the ideals of a Hitler. 
Luther greatly desired peace. For Hitler and all the war-mad 
statesmen of our day, that is a futile ideal. Such men want peace, 
“supported not by the palm branches of tearful pacifist pro- 
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fessional mourners, but founded by the victorious sword of a peo- 
ple of overlords, which puts the world into the service of a higher 
culture” (Mein Kampf, p. 599). 

Has the church done her duty? No, for if she is true to 
God’s revelation she must preach anew the sinfulness of murder, 
whether retail or wholesale; she must again speak to the rulers of 
this world the age-old warning: “Surely your blood of your lives 
will I require; at the hand of every beast will I require it, and at 
the hand of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of God made he man” (Gen. 9:5, 
6). She must exalt the holiness of human life and must say to 
the callow rulers of the nations, who so securely guard their own 
existence and so freely sacrifice the blood of others, that they have 
absolutely no right over the lives of their people except where the 
law of penal retribution as found in Scripture grants it, because 
“unto God the Lord belong the issues from death” (Ps. 68:20). 
She must denounce the sin and the folly of present warfare, cry- 
ing out against the fools who forget God: “Have all the workers 
of iniquity no knowledge? who eat up my people as they eat bread, 


- and call not upon the Lord” (Ps. 14:4). She must make clear the 


sinfulness of warfare and must exalt the divine virtue of peace. 
She must honestly and fearlessly consider all the moral issues of 
God’s Holy Word that are involved, for one ethical problem after 
another clamors for solution. 

One question, usually overlooked but especially insistent at 
the present time, is the matter of enforced military service. It 
is easy to reply that the state has the right, the war is just, each 
one must do his share, and we must above all else in the world be 
patriotic. But all the cheap Shibboleths do not answer the moral 
questions involved. Has the government a right to compel you to 
commit suicide? or to jeopardize your life deliberately? Is blind 
obedience the only duty in times of emergency? Are whole na- 
tions to form a charge of the Light Brigade because somebody has 
blundered? Must we absolutely delegate the life God has given 
us to the decisions of rulers who have a “legal” right to demand 
that we must surrender them because they have decided that it shall 
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beso? Amram, Jochebed, and Miriam conspired to defy Pharaoh 
by hiding Moses although Pharaoh had an unquestioned “legal” 
right to demand the killing of the Hebrew boys in the interests of 
the peace and security of Egypt. But God approved of their deed 
and guided them in what they did. 

In all Scripture there is no passage that gives an earthly gov- 
ernment the right to conscript life and plunge it into death for 
purpose of conquest, glory, riches, honor, or nationality. The 
apparent exceptions in the commands given Israel on occasion to 
conquer its enemies are no exception, because they did not emanate 
from worldly ambition or greed but were direct commands from 
God whose right over human life is absolute, and they were only a 
necessary part of a divine plan, just as the universal penalty of 
death is a part of the same plan. When earthly governments are 
given the power of the sword, it is only for the punishment of evil- 
doing, a penalty for transgression and for the praise of those that 
do well, for the protection of righteousness, never for the am- 
bitions, greed, or mere advantage of some ruler. The New Testa- 
ment sees in the government a power that is to serve men, under 
God. There is no hint anywhere that it is a power that can arbi- 
trarily be used for the interests of a ruler or a state. Here, too, 
the command, “Thou shalt not kill,” still holds good; in fact, the 
command is broadened in the New Testament so that it includes the 
very anger of the heart (Matt. 5:21-26) and makes it an equiva- 
lent of murder (I John 3:13-15). We are told that to wage a 
successful war, hatred of the enemy must be aroused in the com- 
batants, but St. John says that one who hateth his brother is in 
darkness (I John 2:9-11). There is no intimation anywhere that 
mass murder is a less grievous sin than the fratricide of Cain. 
We are told to protect the weak, that it is a fine thing for one to 
show his love for the brethren by laying down his life for them, 
that it is a still finer thing to witness for the faith by obeying God 
rather than men in a martyr’s death. But where is it said that 
for gain, or honor, or conquest, or even “patriotism” men are to 
kill others or to sacrifice their own lives? To try to wrest such 
interpretations from one or two passages of Holy Writ is to fly 
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in the face of the entirety of Scripture and to contradict its total 
teaching. It is an attempt to accommodate God’s Word to the 
clamor of those who worship the “idols of the market place,’’ whose 
raucous cries drown out both reason and religion in timid souls. 
Nowhere in all revelation has God approved the regimentation of 
a nation for mass murder. For defense, yes, men may combine 
to defend the right; but for aggression or mere vengeance, never. 
God calls men to the community of prayer not to the community 
of destruction. 

Dare the lives of men, then, be sacrificed for the interests of 
a Kaiser, or a Tzar, or a politician, or a filthy profiteer, or for big 
business, or a professionally lying diplomat? Shall the wor- 
shipers of the great god Mammon be allowed to demand the sacri- 
fices of Moloch and require the immolation of the youth of a land 
to satisfy their greed? 

Not long ago the writer was watching a happy, carefree 
gathering of youth at a Bible camp. They were engaged in inno- 
cent sports, they were studying the Bible together, they had prayed 
together. There was decency and happiness, wholesome recreation 
and gay laughter, but a vision arose before the mind’s eye of what 
might be in store for them because of the greed and hatred and 
devilish ambitions of unscrupulous men whom they did not know 
and of whose plots they had as little knowledge as they had desire 
to further them. But they would be the victims. Some would be 
herded into camps around whose fringes would be the trenches of 
prostitutes, the assaulting forces of drunkenness and gambling, 
gluttony and disease. Or, farther off, the slime of the battle 
trenches, the filth and vermin, the wounds and tortured minds of 
- the shell-shocked. Perhaps some of those sound bodies would 
return as torsos, some of the bright eyes shrouded in perpetual 
darkness, some of the eager minds clouded with delusions and dark 
fancies. Perhaps some would never return. And for those left 
behind there would be broken hearts and blighted hopes, lives with 
dark shadows hanging over them till the final shadow would blot 
out the consciousness of grief. And their souls? Shall we send 
our youth into the forecourts of hell and still continue to pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation?” 
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We might go on with similar challenges but we shall conclude 
with a different sort of question. Can you imagine Jesus Christ 
bombing a city, Peter directing a machine-gun nest, John gleefully 
wielding a bayonet as he disembowels an enemy, or James man- 
aging a concentration camp according to the rules of his Epistle? 
Is our “civilization” Christian? 
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HE two advertisements listed above were the most flagrant of 
many of their kind listed in the most recent issue of a clergy- 
man’s magazine, “Church Management.” It is not possible to 
pass off lightly the condition they suggest. They were not printed 
for fun only. There must be a large field, or else these Bureaus 
and Service organizations could not exist. Many ministers have 
simply stopped thinking. The ghost-writing agencies exist be- 
cause there is a definite and varied market for their stuff. 

Our immediate defense is that the purchasers of these canned 
sermons are not to be found among us. We are very disinclined 
to believe that any Lutheran would do such a thing. Are we not 
the best-educated, best-indoctrinated, best-endowed group of min- 
isters in this country? It may be so, but regardless of the fact 
that it is only our brother who has sinned, and not we ourselves, 
we are facing a difficult condition today in the matter of preaching. 

There was a time, not too long ago, when the pastor was the 
most authoritative and best-educated man in town. His words, ' 
when he deigned to speak, were weighty. To incur his displeasure 
was to cut oneself off from all that was good and classic and 
eternal. When he mounted his pulpit, though his words were 
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gibberish-sounding brass, the town listened with awe if not with 
understanding. This was true in the rural centers without ques- 
tion; it was also true in most city churches. The hearers were 
of the poorer class, generally without the education and fluency 
of their pastor. Relatively few had gone beyond grade school. 

My, how times have changed! Not only does the average 
pastor now face a well-educated congregation, in many cases 
- including some who possess higher degrees of learning than he, 
but he is constantly compared and contrasted with Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Fredric March, and every other prominent “clerical” 
figure. Yes, and he even competes with Jack Benny and Fred 
Allen for the ear of the people on a Sunday. It is under this 
constant pressure that an inferiority complex has set upon 
American preaching. The minister wonders, “How can my words 
seem important, when all my people have to do is turn on their 
radios to hear the greatest, nationally-famous preachers?” 

In colonial days the preachers in New England are reported 
to have delivered four-hour sermons to hearers seated uncom- 
fortably on hard pews. But anyone who dozed, talked, or wiggled 
too much was severely reprimanded: from the pulpit and possibly 
belted by an usher. The preacher was in no way apologetic. His 
words were law and he knew it. The congregation had no choice. 
It had to take it and like it. 

Since then, the pulpit has fled in retreat. Several generations 
of preachers have come and gone. Among each generation were 
some choice spirits who left a lasting impression. There were 
some who droned their sermon out of a book. And there were 
some who talked elaborate gibberish, ranted against the devil, 
flayed every known vice plus some of their own creating, and thus 
saved their listeners from sin—temporarily. 

Today revivalism is in discard, an authoritarian pulpit is 
granted only to a few, many earnestly strive for mastery, but in 
two directions the retreat has taken form. One group consists 
of those who adopt canned sermons and usurp the words of others, 
feeling that their own sermons are not of sufficient weight or au- 
thority. They must constitute a large group, and occasionally, 
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when the inspiring spirit is busy somewhere else, we all are tempted 
to join them, at least for a week or two. 

The second group has taken refuge behind the trappings of 
elaborate ritualism, explaining to their congregations with painful 
attention to detail that of such is the kingdom of heaven. They 
don their cassocks, surplices, stoles, albs, tunicles, maniples, and 
orales, firmly convinced that even if Fosdick or Scherer could 
preach better, even Solomon in all his glory could not be better 
arrayed. And they teach their people to kneel, bend, bow, genu- 
flect, and gyrate in the hope that these calisthenics will help them 
completely to forget the sermon. 

These may seem harsh words to some, but basically the fact 
remains that the advancement of ritualism and copyism is due 
largely to the decline of the power of the pulpit. And this fact 
deserves to be known and remedied, or the church will forever 
suffer. Outward forms are by their very nature bound to perish 
and a congregation which maintains itself through them will be 
dragged along into discard. Luther wrote at one time, “Nothing 
holds a congregation together as much as a good sermon.” And 
we know this to be true. A beautiful building, heavenly music, 
and a well-planned service all aid but they reach the chief peak of 
usefulness only when they are auxiliaries to the proclamation of 
the Word of God. As soon as they usurp the chief place, the peo- 
ple perish! 


I 


Paul writes to the Romans about the ministry, saying 
(Moffatt), “Everyone who invokes the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. But how are they to invoke One in whom they do not 
believe? And how are they to believe in One of whom they have 
never heard? And how are they ever to hear, without a preacher? 
And how can men preach unless they are sent?” 

This statement of Paul’s is repeated in the service of ordi- 
nation. Then follows the service, including this direct charge: 
“According to Apostolic usage, you are now to be set apart to the 
Holy Ministry of the Word and Sacraments by the laying on of 
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hands.” The Scriptural passage used after this charge includes 
three items from the words of Jesus, the first about confession 
and forgiveness, which we probably carry out in the Holy Com- 
munion; the second about teaching, which includes all pulpit min- 
istry; and the third about baptizing. Then follows Paul’s ex- 
hortation to Timothy about blameless living. 

The questions addressed to the candidates are these: Are you 
now ready to take upon you this Holy Ministry, and faithfully 
serve init? Will you preach and teach the pure Word of God in 
accordance with the confession of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church? Will you adorn the doctrine of our Saviour by a holy 
life and conversation? Please notice this: The only definite duty 
the candidates for the ministry take upon themselves by actual 
promise is that of preaching and teaching the pure Word of God. 

Now what about the installation of a pastor in his parish? 
What solemn obligations does he assume there? Again in the 
order for the installation of a pastor the same procedure is fol- 
lowed. The questions addressed to the candidate are: “Are you 
now ready to take upon you the office of pastor of this congregation 
and serve faithfully therein? Will you preach and teach, etc.” 

Perhaps I am stressing a simple point too far, but the fact 
which I wish to make clear is this: The obligations assumed in 
ordination, in the acceptance of a call, and in installation in a parish 
are simply those of Christian living, which is not peculiar to the 
Gospel ministry alone, but is a general obligation for all Christians; 
and the preaching and teaching of the pure Word of God. 

I believe I can therefore dogmatically state that the task of 
the ministry is the teaching and preaching of the pure Word 
of God. This teaching and preaching is, of course, not confined 
to formal harangues from the pulpit. There are many occasions 
in which the Word of God is brought to those who need it. Pas- 
toral visiting, teaching in the church school-or in confirmation 
class, and informal conversations under a wide variety of circum- 
stances may actually constitute preaching. The disciple Philip, 


if I remember correctly, preached an important sermon while 
hitch-hiking. 
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But we begin to realize how far the Christian ministry has 
been called from its appointed task when we scan our weekly cal- 
endars. How much of our time is actually spent in the preparation 
or proclamation of the Gospel message? Isn’t a great deal clut- 
tered up by non-essential meetings, community activities, clerical 
work, and other counter-attractions? And does not the pressure 
of these many affairs always exert a degenerative influence upon 
our preaching abilities? To draw a personal example, about seven 
years ago I prided myself in the fact that I wasn’t a last-minute 
preacher. My plans were laid for months in advance and the basic 
notes for a sermon were always ready at least a week ahead of 
time. I told myself that this was a good thing, because it provided 
time for corrections and changes to make the sermon more effec- 
tive. Now, with the accumulation of duties, it makes me happy, 
indeed, to have a sermon topic in time to get it into the newspapers, 
and rarely within the past year has Sunday’s sermon been prepared 
before Saturday. Deep research is therefore impossible. Preach- 
ing experience and a more explosive delivery put the message 
across to my patient congregation, but the inner reserve isn’t 
there and I know it. 


To some old-timers this may sound like extreme heresy. I 
know of one revered pastor of a large church who considered it 
obvious that since he had been preaching for many years it was no 
longer needful to prepare a sermon in advance. He chose a text 
and delved into his subconscious to pluck forth a few “thoughts” 
and then went into the pulpit to talk for half an hour. His con- 
gregation always thought it was good. Perhaps we are too fussy 
in our day. 

But here is another side: On a Sunday morning I have about 
300 busy and active people, turning over to me a half hour of their 
time to use however I will. In hours of labor, this would be 
figured at about 150 man-hours, nearly a week of time granted to 
the preacher. If he wastes that time, he is wasting not only his 
own half-hour but is destroying about one week’s possible labor. 
That is spiritual sabotage with a vengeance. From Richard Bax- 
ter, English preacher of many years ago, I quote: 
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I seldom come out of the pulpit but my conscience smiteth me that I 
have not been more serious and fervent in such a case. It accuseth me not so 
much for want of ornaments or elegancy, nor for letting fall an unhandsome 
word; but it asketh me “How couldst thou speak of life and death with 
such a heart? How couldst thou preach of heaven and hell in such a careless, 
sleepy manner? Dost thou believe what thou sayest? Art thou in earnest 
or in jest? Shouldst thou not weep over such people, and should not thy 
tears interrupt thy words?” Truly this is the peal that conscience doth ring 
in my ears. O Lord, do that on our own souls which thou wouldst use us to 
do on the souls of others. 


Now we may take a serio-comic attitude toward this, like 
the chaplain of Congress who said that he didn’t pray for Con- 
gress; he took a look at Congress and then prayed for the nation. 
Perhaps our congregations should cause our tears to fall, at times. 
Yet I doubt today that the copious weeping of a preacher would 
do more than land him in a psychiatric ward. But that is begging 
the question. Our task is deadly serious. The same compulsive 
urgency that moved Paul, Chrysostom, Luther, and Wesley must 
burn within us. There is a new emphasis and there is a new 
idiom for our preaching today, but still it stands as the chief task 
of the ministry. We may fill a dozen community posts; we may 
head many organizations; we may be deeply occupied with research 
and writing; but chiefly, the task of the preacher is to preach. 


II 


Preaching has been variously called a work, an art, or a 
passion. These titles all seem insufficient, for preaching has a 
message to get across. It is successful only when that message 
reaches men. However, in the highest sense, fine art has a 
message to leave with all who are able to understand it. The 
difficulty such art generally faces is the fact that the average human 
is not sensitive enough to perceive the artist’s true meaning. Some 
future generation may honor Dali for his sublime concepts of 
something-or-other; but to most of us he simply speaks insanely 
with paint. On the other hand, the molder of a Grecian urn left a 
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message that the centuries could not obliterate, but which caught 
the sensitive soul of John Keats. 

The preacher is an artist, working in the realm of fine arts, 
dealing with the noblest and most sublime things known on earth, 
who nevertheless has the extremely difficult job of popularizing 
his product so that the average human may be put under its in- 
fluence. That is no small task. Richard Cotton Smith has 
written: 


Like the sculptor, for sculpture is the first of the fine arts to suggest 
itself, the preacher has his vision, his material, his tools, and his creative 
power. Weare to examine this process and find out what vision and material 
and tools and power belong to the preacher. 

The image of God is the preacher’s vision; the nature of man is the 
preacher’s ‘material; the sermon is the preacher’s tool; and the spirit of God 
within him, co-operating with his spirit, is the preacher’s creative power. 
Preaching, therefore, is the creation of the nature of man into the mage 
of God, as expressed in the person of Jesus Christ, by means of words issuing 
from the preacher’s inner spirit. 

If the nature of man is the material upon which the preacher artist works, 
we see to what point his artistry and skill are directed. It changes our con- 
ception of the sermon. The sermon is not an end; it is a means. It is not 
the material ; it is a tool, but like all subordinate things, it is important in the 
great scheme. And so you see that when I speak of preaching as a fine art, 
I am not thinking primarily of the sermon; of the fine art of writing or 
speaking ; of the art of constructing sentences, of the art that lies in literature ; 
all that is subordinate and important, but after all it is but the polishing of 
the tool to do its perfect work. A man by his art may fashion a sermon into 
the finest bit of literature; he may deliver it with the tongue of men and of 
angels; but if that is all, it lays a beautiful tool within his impotent hand. 
That is not what we mean by the fine art of preaching. 

And that brings us to a fundamental principle. The responsibility of 
the preacher lies not in the giving of truth, but in the other man’s reception 
of truth. A preacher cannot say, here is the seed of the truth of the spirit 
and I sow it broadcast among the thorns and on stony ground and now and 
then on good soil, and my responsibility ends there. That is just where the 
responsibility of the artist begins. His work and his art are with stony 
ground, to do away with stones; to rid the soil of thorns; to create good soil. 

The preacher who delivers a fine sermon and finds fault with the soil 
of the human heart for the rejection of its truth is a scare-crow man and has 
failed miserably in his art... . The field is his, who can make something grow. 
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In this sense, preaching becomes the purest of all fine arts, 
for its essence is of the most delicate and yet the most enduring 
materials. 

The preacher must view life’s movement and constantly be 
aware of the subject matter which will reach men’s souls. It must 
be popular enough so that men everywhere will understand it. Its 
message must be enduring enough so that it is worthy of its high 
place. It must be compelling enough so that its message will in- 
fluence men. Great music has caused history to be rewritten. Its 
influence upon marching men is notable. So, too, great literature 
has impressed generations. Who can say but that such move- 
ments as the American Revolution, the Civil War, and the growing 
consciousness of the dignity of labor were largely brought abcut 
by the compelling words of writers and poets? To be a piece of 
fine art, a sermon must carry the same weight and exert the same 
heavy influence. 

The preacher in his pulpit, like a sculptor in his studio, molds 
an individual nature into a divine image, and by so doing diverts 
life’s movement from a false direction into the right way. Poets 
and writers may translate life into a book, but the preacher has the 
task of translating a book into life. It is one of the most difficult, 
most fascinating, and most wonderful of all the fine arts. 

Like any artist, the preacher must work a full 168-hour week. 
He cannot be an administrator for a few days each week, a clerk 
for a few days, and then an artist for a few days. He is a 
preacher all the time or none of the time. Everything he sees, 
every book he reads, every person he interviews, every radio pro- 
gram he listens to, every action is part and parcel of his preaching. 
He must come up against blind, bigoted, indifferent, brutal hu- 
manity. He must study all the angles of light and shadow that 
affect his subject and he must know the values of the colors with 
which he chooses to work. 

John Masefield, in his poem “The Dauber,” tells of an artist 
who wishes to paint a sea scene. He ships as a common seaman 
and undergoes indignities and even a battle with the storm in order 
to catch the different shades of color in a wave. And so the 
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preacher must know life and view it with an artist’s eye in order 
to deal properly with it. Nothing human is foreign to him. But 
in it all, his aim is preaching in order to fashion shapeless humanity 
into a divine image, and all his activities must bring him closer to 
the accomplishment of this aim. 


Somewhere I have heard the illustration of a rather shape- 
less piece of marble, quarried in Italy many years ago. It stood 
for a long time unwanted, for no sculptor could figure a good use 
for it. Then along came Michelangelo who studied the marble 
slab. He purchased it and worked long and diligently on it, finally 
fashioning a world-famous statue. Others had seen the same 
piece of marble, but could not visualize the possible accomplish- 
ment of a notable work of art. The sculptor who had the needed 
vision accomplished the deed. The point of this story must be 
obvious. As we study humanity, at its worst as well as at its 
best, we must visualize the possibilities that lie within. We vis- 
ualize men, fundamentally as good. However misshapen and con- 
torted their lives may be, there is the real chance of fashioning 
them like the perfect example of Christ. Only a true artist has 
the keenness of perception to make this kind of vision possible. 


Then, knowing what can be accomplished by the fine art of 
preaching, the preacher must constantly keep in his mind’s eye a 
true vision of the final result which he strives to achieve. A good 
portrait painter will work with his brushes only when the model is 
properly seated, under the proper light, and in the proper position. 
If we are to chisel this shapeless mass of humanity into the image 
of God, it is also essential that the vision of this true image of God 
be constantly before us. 

Here we are, then. We are called to be artists, working 
with men and women. We have plentiful raw material upon 
which to work. The model which we are constrained to use is 
the image of God, or if you prefer, the example of Christ. Our 
task is to make humanity Christ-like and our major tool is the 
sermon. Of a truth, ours is a fascinating and challenging work. 
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It is a very difficult thing to be an artist. Especially is this 
true of the preacher. A sculptor works with the cold steel of a 
chisel. A painter uses pigments and brushes. A musician has 
a tangible instrument upon which he may test his artistry before 
trying to impress an audience. But the preacher-artist has only 
the intangible spoken word, which, once released from his lips, is 
forever gone and cannot be recalled or done over. 

And yet words are a very effective tool to use. Jesus called 
attention to their power when He said, “Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” And humanity has learned to 
know this power of the spoken word. When our heart’s feelings, 
such as love or passion or hate, are put into words, their influence 
is great. The power of the preacher’s artistry, therefore, depends 
largely upon his heart. The approach of preaching to the human 
soul is a heart-to-heart experience rather than an intellectual tirade. 

God revealed Himself to men in their lives, their activities, 
their victories, their failures, their crimes, their defeats. The 
Jews realized this and they assayed their victories and defeats 
accordingly. When they triumphed, they said, “It is good. We 
are living as God wants us to.” When they failed, they mourned 
and repented and said, ‘““We have offended God in some way.” 
We can recognize the values in this. Life itself was their teacher. 

Benefiting by this experience, the preacher-artist today will 
use life itself to guide him in molding men into God’s image. The 
lessons of life have a vital and pertinent meaning. As men are 
taught to live their religious faith, so they will gain strength for 
their convictions. The benefit for the preacher, too, will be clearly 
seen. The more faith he instills in other men, the more he has for 
himself. The Lord’s Prayer carries out this idea when it reminds 
us that our forgiveness from God is proportionate to our own for- 
giving spirit expressed toward other men. 

To go back to the very beginning, Jesus actually told His 
disciples to show that they were disciples by making other men 
disciples. This process would then be repeated by the second set 
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of disciples, and so on ad infinitum. The point seems to be that 
nobody ever really receives a gift until he passes it along to some- 
body else. The preacher may proclaim a truth, but until the 
hearers have so possessed that truth that they in turn are ready to 
profess it and pass it on to others, it is not really theirs. To draw 
a secular example, if you give a man a check, it is in theory his. 
But until he cashes that check at the bank, it is merely a piece of 
paper, representing nothing. The money is not deducted from 
your account, and it is not in his pocket. Until he gives up that 
check, he does not receive the value of it. Is it not so with the 
things we preach? ‘The preacher-artist in his sermon must turn 
the congregation around to face his way. The preacher in his 
pulpit stares at the congregation and they stare back at him. He 
tosses a ball, as it were, at them and they throw it right back to 
him. It is give and take. Nothing is accomplished. The buck 
is passed back and forth. 

The preacher-artist must take men and turn them around to 
face his way, to see the things he sees and to face friend and foe 
as he faces them. This was Jesus’ method. Consider someone 
coming to Jesus, let us say John. Jesus did not face John and 
pass some gift onto him. He taught John God’s truth by making 
John a teacher of God’s truth. He turned John around that they 
might both look at the same scene and see the same vision. Sup- 
pose you were facing another man, when some sudden danger 
loomed behind the other man’s back—a ferocious animal, for ex- 
ample. Would not wisdom, logic, and common sense dictate that 
you should turn that man around, that you might face the common 
danger together? Or should you try to describe the danger and 
try to make the man see out of the back of his head? 

The preacher-artist, then, cannot simply mount his pulpit 
and pitch his words with cold logic at his audience. But with the 
true spirit of an artist, he must make those who hear visualize the 
same visions he sees, feel the same feelings he feels, and go forth 
with the same grim determination to live in God’s image that the 
preacher himself must possess. 

There is a terrible responsibility, and yet a wonderful priv- 
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ilege. For the salvation of men may depend upon a sermon. And 
the artist in the pulpit molds not marble or plaster, but living souls. 
His tools are words, tipped and barbed with the spirit of God. 
His aim is to help create, on earth, living images of God. 


Here is power and here is glory. In the beginning was a 
Word, and that Word created the earth. Then came a day when 
a living Word came upon the earth, to bring salvation to men. 
And now in the words of the preachers that He has called and 
ordained, God chooses to work upon the souls of men, to fashion 
them in His image. F 


Times change, as we well know. We do not speak in strident 
terms of “lost souls” today. That would be a throwback. And 
yet no generation of men was ever more lost, more alone, more 
futile, or more cruel than our own. The war between love and 
lust, between flesh and spirit, is raging bitterly today. The books 
of our time prove it. Neither Sophocles nor St. Paul had to deal 
with a more pagan philosophy. We face scepticism, agnosticism, 
pragmatism, pessimism, credophobia, paganism and frustration. 
And yet men are groping and hoping, They speak a new dialect 
and avoid such terms as God, sin, salvation, and atonement. Yet, 
as Irwin Edman said in The Contemporary and His Soul, “The 
soul of man today, dismayed by cosmic intimidation, assailed, 
soiled, and frustrated by things, by nature, and by society, defeated 
in its aspirations and disenchanted of its dreams, is the same soul 
which in all ages has marched or crept or crowded thous the 
welter of life in quest of food, fellowship, and peace.” 

We as preachers cannot blandly face the light while wide 
souls stare blankly and blindly into darkness. We must use every 
artistry at our disposal to turn them to the vision of God which we 
possess, that they may have life and enjoy it more abundantly. 

Much preaching is not art. The preacher spends his time 
polishing his hammer and chisel or washing out his brushes and 
completely forgets his duty as a molder and painter. 


The tale is as old as the Eden tree, as 
New as the new cut tooth, 
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For each man knows ere his lip-thatch grows 
He is master of wit and truth. 

And each man hears as the twilight nears 
To the beat of the dying heart 

The devil drum on the darkened pane. You 
Did it, but was it Art? 


We have learned to whittle the Eden tree 
To the shape of a surplice peg. 

We have learned to bottle our parents twain 
In the yoke of an addled egg. 

We know that the tail must wag the dog 
As the horse is drawn by the cart. 

But the devil whoops as he whooped of old. 
It’s clever, but is it Art? 


No earthly artist is perfect, and perfection is not expected of 
us. But there will be a day when we work for the joy of working. 


And each in his separate star 
Shall draw the thing as he-sees it 
_ For the God of things as they are. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND HISTORY 


JOHN SARDESON 
Saddle River, New Jersey 


N A WORLD at war it is difficult to retain a proper sense of the meaning, 
or even meaningfulness, of history. The first world war taught us that. 
Under the stress of cataclysmic events, interpreters of history tend either 
to lose the long view in the chaos of the present or so to magnify the chaos 
that the long view itself becomes chaotic. Those who cannot reconcile them- 
selves to the events around them take haven in predicting the end of the 
world, the coming of the millenium. Those who resign themselves to the 
events around them mirror that resignation in their interpretation of history. 
They look on all the works that their hands have wrought and on the labor 
that they have labored to do and behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and there is no profit under the sun.t_ Consequently it is with a sincere con- 
viction that now of all times one must seek out the true meaning of history 
so far as it is open to us to seek and to find that I have undertaken this sub- 
ject. For I feel that the Christianity which we profess must speak to us in 
history and about history if it is not to become a religion in vacuo. Feeling 
thus, I have sought to approach, albeit briefly, the problem of a philosophy 
of history and to analyze in some detail the solution of C. H. Dodd to see 
wherein it errs in giving to us a Christian philosophy of history upon which 
we can view soberly and in perspective the world in which we must live as 
those pressing “toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.””? 


To estimate correctly any given philosophy of history, such as Dodd’s, 
it is first necessary to remember the relativity of all historical interpretation. 


All interpreters of history*® are to a greater or lesser degree enmeshed in the 
social environment and historical tradition in which they live. For this 
reason no man can take a purely objective view of history. The interpreta- 
tion which he makes is partly determined by the “climate of opinion” in which 


1 Ecclesiastes 2:11. 

2 Philippians 3:14, 

3 History is an ambiguous term. It may mean either the record of events or the 
events themselves. For this paper it shall mean, with Dodd—both because I find his 
definition good and in order that we may talk about the same things—events which pos- 
sess not merely a private but a public interest, and a meaning which is related to broad 
and permanent concerns of human society. C. H. Dodd, History and the Gospel, p. 26. 
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he lives and partly by the faith or presuppositions he brings to his study of 
the irreducible brute facts. Thus if he is a Marxist he brings to the study 
and interpretation of history certain convictions and presuppositions which 
do of necessity color his entire approach. So also a Christian or a secularist, 
an utopian or an evolutionist ; all, insofar as they give history any meaning, 
are caught in the same dilemma of relativity. 

Granting this initial bias, however, it is also true that a certain degree of 
objectivity can be achieved. In history certain concrete events have occurred 
which are objective facts, such as the battle of Gettysburg, the death of Jesus, 
sub Pontio Pilato, or the beheading of Louis XVI. In addition these con- 
crete facts lend themselves to an objective significance which is divorced 
from the subjective convictions which the interpreter possesses. Presumably 
any credible historian would agree that the battle of Gettysburg was a turning- 
point in the Civil War, that the beheading of Louis XVI marked an effective 
milestone in the progress of the French Revolution, or that the death of 
Jesus had repercussions which, whatever the reasons, have echoed down 
through the centuries. Certain things, in short, have happened in history 
which have had tremendous and reasonable objective ante for sub- 
sequent history. 

Any adequate interpretation of history will recognize, therefore, both of 
these mutually existing factors. It will recognize that it brings to the study 
of history certain presuppositions and at the same time that it must 
offset these presuppositions by an accounting of objective facts. Only 
in such a manner can a philosophy of history be saved from being sheer, 
outright propaganda. Hence a philosophy of history, in the best sense of the 
expression, is both unavoidable and also, I think, desirable. For without 
it history degenerates into a mere collection of facts, of interest only to 
the antiquarian or the researcher. With a philosophy of history as a frame- 
work upon which to hang the facts and give thena some semblance of order, 
cohesion, and meaning, history comes alive and takes its rightful place mid- 
way between the sciences and the arts, truly a boon to man, a servant of 
society. 

Admittedly, therefore, there is a Christian interpretation of history. It 
is based upon certain irreducible presuppositions such as those that God 
created the universe and daily sustains it, that he has created man as a moral 
agent through whom he wills and works, that at a given time and place the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,* that he has revealed himself to 
man, that mercy seasons justice in redemption, and that within and yet with- 
out history the End shall be brought about by the will and good pleasure 
of God and that at that time eternity and temporality shall become one. 


4 John 1:14. 
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It is this last which has the greatest significance for a Christian inter- 
pretation of history, for a study of the gospel and the fulfillment of history. 
Eschatology, then, in its narrower use, and yet in its most prevalent use, 
“indicates a doctrine of the final destiny of man and his world in so far as 
this is conceived as dependent upon something other than, and transcending, 
man and his world, namely God.’ 

Historically, eschatology rests upon three main ideas. First, there is 
the thought of the activity of God in the world. The end will come, not 
by chance, not because of the mechanical interplay of mundane forces, but 
because God, in the achieving of his eternal purpose, intends to bring that 
end at some point or other unknown to us. Second, the end which is thus 
imposed by God is a real end to the present order as it exists. In its place 
is introduced something which so completely transcends this order that the 
two cannot be related except by myths and inadequate analogies. Third, 
though there is to be this discontinuity between this world and the world that 
is to follow the eschaton, as regards essential constitution, yet there is con- 
tinuity between them because they both rest upon the divine will which is 
always consistent with itself. ‘Hence the world which is to come. . . is 
the consummation of that divine purpose which created, and is at work in, 
the present order and in relation to which alone the latter has any 
significance.’”® 

Based as it is upon three main conceptions, eschatology also predicates 
three assertions concerning history. First, it asserts the significance of the 
individual man by affirming, on the one hand, a life for the individual beyond 
the grave, and by avoiding, on the other hand, any conception of that future 
life which involves the absorption of the individual in God. Second, it 
asserts the essential significance of this world. This arises particularly in 
connection with the unsatisfactoriness of this present life. Eschatology 
solves this in a manner which does not negate the essential meaning of this 
world as a sphere in which God’s presence may now be known and his will 
served, even though, on any level of human endeavor, the essential gulf be- 
tween God and man remains. It achieves this by conceiving of the Kingdom 
of God as the end of the present world order, both as goal and as termina- 
tion. Abroad in this world is a divine purpose which transcends it and can- 
not be fully comprehended by it. The consummation of that purpose will 
therefore at one and the same time mark the termination of this world and 
be the fulfillment and justification of it. Eschatology thus says both yes and 
no to the problem of the significance of this world. It is God’s world in the 
sense that he created it and is at work in it, and yet it is not God’s world in 
the fullest sense, being only preparatory to it. Third, it asserts the significance 


5 H.H. Farmer, The World and God, p. 204. 
6 Ibid., p. 206. See also pp. 205-206. 
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of God. Eschatology is, as was said above, essentially a faith concerning 
God. Consequently while preserving the significance of the individual and of 
the world, it never loses sight of the fact that it is God which underlies all 
and upon whom all depends. Hence the final emphasis in eschatology is 
always upon God and his workings. This means that the Kingdom of God 
which comes into full and complete being with the eschaton is his Kingdom 
in two senses. First, it is of God in the sense that it is eternal and transcen- 
dent ; and second, because it is transcendent and eternal it cannot be brought 
about by man.’ Such are the contributions which the doctrine of eschatology 
gives to a Christian conception of history. But within the broad spheres of 
the doctrine various interpretations may and have been made. Christian 
interpreters of history have employed the assertions and ideas embodied in 
the doctrine to frame various philosophies of history. Such an one is 
C. H. Dodd with his teaching of “realized eschatology” and all that that 
means for a Christian interpretation of history. 

Dodd’s earliest full-length development of his theory of “realized 
eschatology” is to be found in his book The Parables of the Kingdom, pub- 
lished in 1936. His latest and most complete presentation of that idea is in 
History and the Gospel, published in 1938. It is primarily from these two 
books, plus his chapter in the Oxford Conference volume, The Kingdom of 
God and History, that the material in this paper will be drawn. 

In discussing the parables which relate to the Kingdom of God Dodd 
first seeks to define, so far as it is possible, “the general orientation of the 
teaching of Jesus.”® For, “after John was delivered up, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of God, and saying, the time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye and believe in the gospel.”® With this 
announcement Jesus began his ministry in the flesh. “He did not explain 
what he meant by the Kingdom, for he could assume that all his hearers 
were looking forward to it.”"° He dealt with an idea which was already in 
the minds of his hearers. Their hopes for the coming of the Kingdom had 
been newly quickened by the earlier preaching of John the Baptist. The idea 
had not, however, originated there. The people had responded to John just 
as they did to Jesus because their preaching seemed to confirm the secret 
hope in the minds of all Jews that some day such a Kingdom would come 
and they would be its peculiar inheritors. The Jewish people had long been 
thinking of the Kingdom and speculating when it would come. And now a 
prophet had arisen who proclaimed that it was close at hand. 

This hope of the Kingdom was germane in the religion of Israel. ‘Its 
roots may be traced to the belief, characteristic of almost all Semitic religions, 


7 Ibid., pp. 210-21. 

8 The Parables, p. 32. 

9 Mark 1:14-15. 
10. E. F. Scott, The Kingdom of God in the New Testament, p. 1 
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that the God was king of the territory in which he was worshipped.” That 
conception was the first of the two main ways in which the Kingdom of 
God was spoken of. God was king of his people Israel and his kingly rule 
was effective in so far as Israel was obedient to the divine will as revealed in 
the Torah. In that sense the Kingdom of God was a present fact.1? But 
in another sense the Kingdom of God was something yet to be revealed. 
God was more than King of Israel; he was King also of all the world. For 
his peculiar attribute was righteousness and from this it followed that his 
interest could not be confined to Israel. With growing reflection it was per- 
ceived that “inasmuch as he stood for the cause of—right all nations were 
accountable to him, even though they worshipped other gods.”** Israel thus 
looked forward to the day when the kingship of God would become effective 
over the whole world. In this sense, the Kingdom of God was a hope for 
the future.*4 

This later conception of the Kingdom acquired a certain eschatological 
meaning in the context of the prophetic and apocalyptic expectations of the 
End. “Although Yahveh is naturally always king, it is said that He will 
become so,”4® That hope might be a temporal and political one; on the 
other hand, it might be associated with the final and absolute state of bliss in 
a transcendent order. Then “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea,”*® and, “thou, Israel, shalt be happy, 

. and God will exalt thee, and He will cause thee to approach to the 
heaven of the stars.”*” 

Thus the Kingdom of God was at once a present reality and a hope to 
be realized in the glorious future. In the future God was to make fully 
manifest what he was in the present. The hope that God would reign was 
grounded in the confidence that he was reigning at the present time. 

Having set the contemporary Jewish picture concerning the hope of 
the Kingdom as it was present in the minds of Jesus’ hearers, Dodd then 
proceeds to consider the meaning of the term in the Gospels.1® “The twofold 
Jewish usage of the expression ‘The Kingdom of God’ is reflected,” he says, 
“in the teaching of Jesus as recorded in the earliest traditions.”!*° The King- 


11 Ibid., p. 13. 

12 See The Parables, p. 35. 

13 Scott, op. cit., p. 14. 

14 See The Parables, p. 36. 

15 Rudolph Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, p. 35. 

16 Isaiah 11:9. , 

17 Assumption of Moses, ch. 10. Quoted in The Parables, p. 37. 

18 This he does by leaving out of account, with a few exceptions, those parts of 
Matthew and Luke which have no parallel in other Gospels on the assumption that Mark 
and Q have the best claim to bring us in touch with the earliest tradition accessible to 
us. While this is basically true, it is not a completely sound scholarly process. 

19 The Parables, p. 41. 
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dom of God may be accepted here and now as in the saying of Mark 10:15: 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
not enter therein”; and it is also something to be received in the future as 
in Mark 9:1; “There be some of them that stand here, which shall not taste 
of death, till they have seen the kingdom of God come with power.” The 
petition “Thy Kingdom come” in the Lord’s Prayer has also a future mean- 
ing. Traces of apocalyptic may also be found in the words of Jesus as in 
Mark 13:26: “And then shall they see the Son of man coming in the clouds 
with great power and glory.” So far Jesus’ use of the idea of the Kingdom 
of God falls well within the framework of the contemporary Jewish usage. 

But there are other sayings, according to Dodd, which do not fall within 
this framework. First among these Dodd cites Matthew 12:28: “But if I 
cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto 
you.” Here “something has happened,” he says, “which has not happened 
before, and which means that the sovereign power of God has come into 
effective operation. It is not a matter of having God for your King in the 
sense that you obey his commandments: it is a matter of being confronted 
with the power of God at work in the world. In other words, the ‘eschato- 
logical’ Kingdom of God is proclaimed as a present fact, which men must 
recognize, whether by their actions they accept or reject it.”?° Or again, in 
the charge to the missionaries in Luke 10:9-11: “Say unto them, the Kingdom 
of God is come nigh unto you. But into whatsoever city ye enter, and they 
receive you not, go your ways out into the streets of the same, and say, Even 
the very dust of your city, which cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against you: 
notwithstanding be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God is come nigh 
unto you,” the idea of the Kingdom of God is treated in this sense. The 
coming of the Kingdom of God is not pictured as something dependent on 
the attitude of men, but rather it is an historical happening, to which men 
should respond by repentance, but whether they repent or not, it is there.?? 
In short, in spite of man and the lack of repentance; in some way the Kingdom 
of God has come with Jesus himself. Thus “in the earliest tradition Tesus 
was understood to have proclaimed that the Kingdom of God, the hope of 
many generations, had at last come.” 

And that for Dodd isthe core of his theory. For if the Kingdom of 
God had come with Jesus but the End had not, then, necessarily, the whole 
eschatological scheme in which its coming was to close the present age has 
been upset. “The eschaton has moved from the future to the present, from 
the sphere of expectation into that of realized experience.”?* Hence his 


20 Ibid., p. 44. 
21 Ibid., p. 45. 
22 Ibid., p. 49. 
23 = Ibid., p. 50. 
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doctrine of “realized eschatology” which represents the ministry of Jesus as 
the impact upon this world of the powers of the world to come in a series 
of events, unprecedented and unrepeatable, now in actual process. 

Nonetheless, the teaching of Jesus had reference to the future. In the 
true prophetic tradition he often spoke of the days to come, as they affected 
his own life, with reference to the future of Israel, and in regard to the 
Kingdom of God. The problem thus arises of relating Jesus’ remarks con- 
cerning the future to the declaration that the Kingdom of God had come. 

First of all, Dodd insists, we can not represent the death of Jesus, about 
which he had made future predictions, as in any~sense the condition pre- 
liminary to the coming of the Kingdom of God. We may not say that he 
died to bring in the Kingdom. For such statements are confronted by the 
fact that Jesus before his death had declared that the Kingdom of God had 
come. “Jesus proclaims that the Kingdom of God has come, and He also 
foretells suffering and death for Himself and disasters upon Israei... In some 
sense therefore this “eschatology of woe’ falls within the Kingdom of God.”?4 
And Dodd finds this relation in the fact that the Jewish people rejected Jesus. 
In rejecting him they rejected the Kingdom of God and thereby shut them- 
selves out from the bliss of the Kingdom but brought upon themselves instead 
the judgment of the Kingdom. ‘In weal or woe, the Kingdom of God came 
upon them.”?5 

If these sayings which appear to refer to coming events within the his- 
torical order and “realized eschatology” may be reconciled, there remain yet 
other predictions which cannot be so classified. Among such are those which 
make use of the traditional eschatological conception of the Day of Judg- 
ment such as in Matthew 10:15: “It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of judgment, than for that city [which re- 
ceived not the twelve].” Such passages, and there are others, seem to 
indicate a Day of Judgment in which individuals long dead will play their 
part. It is therefore outside the historical order. Another group of such 
sayings speak of the Day of the Son of Man. According to Matthew 24:27, 
it shall be as the lightning which cometh out of the east and shineth even 
unto the west; or, as in the “Little Apocalypse,” the sun and moon shall be 
darkened, the stars shall fall, and the Son of Man shall be seen coming in 
the clouds with great power and glory. It is to be a day of universal 
experience, of world-shaking events, of supernatural importance.*° Assum- 
ing that Jesus did speak of himself as in some sense the Son of Man, he must, 
in that case, be linked with the events predicted in the Day of the Son of 


24 Ibid., p. 76. 

25 Ibid., p. 77. 

26 In regard to Jesus’ use of the term “Son of Man” as a self-designation, while it 
is still an unsettled problem among scholars, Dodd feels that he did so Gestetes himself. 
The Parables, p. 91. 
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Man in the-passages mentioned above. And likewise in still one more, Mark 
8:31: “And he began to teach them, that the Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise again.” As the term the “Son of 
Man” is in its associations eschatological, its use in such predictions seems 
to indicate that both the death and the resurrection of Jesus are also there- 
fore eschatological events. 


Dodd’s resolving of this seeming contradiction is ingenious in the 
extreme. First of all he points out the symbolic character of such apocalyptic 
sayings, as of all apocalyptic sayings. But in the teaching of Jesus, he 
asserts, the traditional apocalyptic symbolism is controlled by the central 
idea of the Kingdom of God. And the Kingdom of God is essential to 
the religious convictions which underlay all the eschatological hopes, for 
judgment, unending bliss, the renovation of the universe and all the other 
eschatological doctrines are religious ideas only insofar as they depend on the 
conviction that God'is King and that his will is the ultimate good which the 
whole created universe is destined to realize. Thus all the eschatological 
hopes are ultimate in character and proper, not to this empirical realm of time 
and space but to the absolute order. But Jesus declares that this ultimate, 
the Kingdom of God, embracing as it does all the other eschatological hopes, 
has come in history, and he takes upon himself the eschatological title of 
Son of Man.?* The absolute has entered into time and space, into the ongoing 
processes which make up history. And as the Kingdom of God has come, 
so also judgment and blessedness have come into the ken of human experience. 
“The ancient images of the heavenly feast, of Doomsday, of the Son of Man 
at the right hand of power, are not only symbols of supra-sensible, supra- 
historical realities; they have also their corresponding actuality within his- 
tory. Thus both the facts of the life of Jesus, and the events which He 
foretells within the historical order, are ‘eschatological’ events, for they fall 
within the coming of the Kingdom of God. The historical order however 
cannot contain the whole meaning of the absolute. The imagery therefore 
retains its significance as symbolizing the eternal realities, which though they 
enter into history are never exhausted in it. The Son of Man has come, but 
also He will come; the sin of men is judged, but also it will be judged.” 
But even yet the picture is incomplete for Dodd then proceeds to assert that 
the future tenses used above are only an accommodation of language. For 
“there is no coming of the Son of Man ‘after’ His coming in Galilee and 
Jerusalem, whether soon or late, for there is no before and after in the 


27 See footnote 26 above. 

28 The Parables, pp. 107-08. Such characterizing of a portion of Jesus’ teaching is, 
I think, both dangerous and strange from one who is at such pains in the same book 
to indicate the dangers which arise when the parables are themselves so treated by others. 
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eternal order.”?® Which is to say that the Kingdom of God has come in 
its full reality. “It is that to which men awake when this order of time and 
space no longer limits their vision, when they ‘sit at meat in the Kingdom of 
God’ with all the blessed dead, and drink with Christ the ‘new wine’ of 
eternal felicity. So far as history can contain it,” the timeless fact “is em- 
bodied in the historic crisis which the coming of Jesus brought about. But 
the spirit of man, though dwelling in history, belongs to the eternal order, 
and the full meaning of the Day of the Son of Man, or the Kingdom of God, 
he can experience only in that eternal order. That which cannot be ex- 
perienced in history is symbolized by the picture of a.coming event, and its 
timeless quality is expressed as pure simultaneity in time—‘as the lightning 
flashes.’ °° But although there is, strictly speaking, no future tense any more 
in regard to eschatology, since with Jesus the eschaton has come, this does 
not mean that he believed that history would come to an end shortly after 
his death. But whether its subsequent span would be long or short, men 
would thenceforth be living in a new age in which the Kingdom of God 
stood revealed. Nor is it, in the last analysis, of primary importance whether 
men yet understand him better and embody his ethical principles more fuily 
in their social life, although that may be ardently hoped for. For “He points 
His hearers directly from the historic crisis in which they were involved to 
the eternal order of which that crisis was a mirror.’’* 

Thus does Dodd complete his chain of reasoning which leads to the - 
presentation of his theory of “realized eschatology.” He then goes on to 
test his hypothesis by applying it to the interpretation of the parables. And 
with each parable, as would be expected, Dodd finds that his hypothesis 
stands up. For instance, in the parable of the Seed Growing Secretly in 
Mark 4: 26-29, Dodd finds that modern interpretation has broadly speaking 
followed one of three lines: (1) The Kingdom of God is like the seed: it 
is an inward germinal principle; (2) The Kingdom of God is like the whole 
process of growth; (3) The Kingdom of God is like the harvest, Jesus sowed 
the seed and will soon return as the harvester when the Kingdom of God 
will come. Thus the interpretation depends upon the view of the Kingdom 
of God. Dodd’s view is that it is neither an evolutionary process nor yet a 
catastrophic event in the near future, but a present crisis. “It is not that 
the Kingdom of God will shortly come, but that it is a present fact; and not 
a present fact in the sense that it is a tendency towards righteousness always 


29 Ibid., p. 108. 

30 Ibid., p. 108. I have quoted rather at length here for this is the core of Dodd’s 
welding together all the strands of Jesus’ teaching in order that his point may stand. 
It is decidedly ingenious but negates beyond any doubt, I think, the tension which exists 
in reality between the fact that the Kingdom has come and yet is to come. More will 
appear later in the portion devoted to criticism. 
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present in the world, but in the sense that something has now happened which 
never happened before.”*? In the light of this, the parable says to Dodd in 
effect this: “Can you not see that the long history of God’s dealings with His 
people has reached its climax? After the work of the Baptist only one thing 
remains: “Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe.’ ’”’** 

After treating the parables in such a manner Dodd draws his conclusions, 
which by now we may well anticipate. It was the hour of fulfillment. The 
age-long longing of the Jewish people for the assertion of the sovereignty 
of God in the world had been answered. The hour had struck and God had 
acted. Not indeed that there was any spectacular exhibition of divine power 
as the people had expected ; but all the same the Kingdom of God had come 
upon them, for there was a power which worked from within, like leaven in 
dough, and nothing could stop it. Jesus had not come as a religious re- 
former, just one more in the long line of “men of God,” to patch up the 
ragged robe of Judaism. Rather had he come to the lost, to the publicans 
and sinners. He had come seeking, and for those who accepted the Kingdom 
of God there was pure happiness, like the joy of a wedding-feast. Nor was 
there any such thing as merit in the eyes of the Lord. If he bestows his 
gifts upon men who have done nothing to deserve them, he is like a generous 
employer who grants a full day’s wage for an hour’s work. Yet all is not 
feasting ; the Kingdom of God does come with judgment. There were those 
who were like salt which had lost its savor, who were unprofitable servants, 
unfaithful stewards, and for them the judgment was harsh. Jesus called for 
a decision and those who answered must count the cost. The treasure was 
within the people’s reach, but what were they willing to pay for it? What 
would they sacrifice to receive the gift of the Kingdom of God; would they 
stake their lives upon it? Thus the coming of the Kingdom of God expressed 
itself as judgment, as the testing and sifting of men. The harvest was beth 
the ingathering of the crop and the separation of the wheat from the tares. 
The hearers of Jesus passed judgment upon themselves by their reaction to 
the present reality of the Kingdom of God. And then Jesus died. Were his 
hearers sufficiently prepared for the unexpected, for the treatment by this 
world of the things of God? Were they like bridesmaids whose lamps must 
be alight whenever the procession starts? Thus do the parables “use all the 
resources of dramatic illustration to help men to see that in the events befcre 
their eyes—in the miracles of Jesus, His appeal to men and its results, the 


32 Ibid., p. 178. 
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blessedness that comes to those who follow Him, and the hardening of those 
who reject Him; in the tragic conflict of the Cross, and the tribulation of the 
disciples; in the fateful choice before the Jewish people, and the disasters 
that threaten—God is confronting them in His Kingdom, power and glory. 
This world has become the scene of a divine drama, in which the eternal issues 
are laid bare. It is the hour of decision. It is realized eschatology.’’** 


Out of all this Dodd’s view of history*® emerges: A view of history 
based on the proposition that the Kingdom of God has come with Jesus. 
The corollaries of this are that Christianity finds in history the primary field 
of divine revelation, because it is the field of divine action; and that the 
ultimate power in history comes from beyond history and is the purpose of a 
transcendent God who, as he wills, and when he wills, intervenes to bring 
his designs to pass. All this is embodied in the conviction that in the coming 
of Jesus, in his death and resurrection, the prophecies have been fulfilled and 
the Kingdom of God is revealed. The fulfilling events are thus eschatological 
events in the fullest sense ; that is to say, they are not merely important events, 
not even the most important events, but unique and final events in which the 
God above history intervened conclusively to reveal his kingdom on earth.*® 


These eschatological events are represented in the Gospels as a fulfill- 
ment of the law and the prophets. And in a sense that is so. For there is 
enough continuity between the stages of growth through the Old Testament 
up to Jesus to justify the use of such an organic concept of development, 
and the end is truly greater than any of the parts. But, on the other hand, 
considered as a growth, the continuity of the process is only partial. If, in 
fact, we look at the history of Israel, not under the influence of modern 
evolutionary thought, but as it is presented in the Old Testament, we have a 
picture rather of a series of crises than of a continuous evolution. “The key- 
points of the story are the crises in which . . . the word of God descends upon 
history through Abraham, Moses and the prophets, and challenges men to a 
response. The horizontal line [of growth] . . . is cut vertically by the word 
of God from on high.”8? “The coming of Christ, His death and resurrection, 
constitute the fulfillment of that history, not as the last term in a process 
of development, but as the concentration in one decisive historical movement 
of the factors determinative of all preceding history, through which, conse- 


34 Ibid., pp. 197-98. 
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quently, that history becomes not only meaningful, but in the full sense real.”®* 
The coming of Jesus also gives subsequent history its true meaning and full 
reality. 

“The one incontestable historical result of the events of the ministry, 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ was the emergence of the Christian 
Church. If, therefore, the eschatological interpretation of these events is 
to justify itself, it must find justification in the nature, activity and destiny 
of the Church.’’*® That is the basis of Dodd’s interpretation of history. 
But while these eschatological events are merged into the Church, yet they 
must necessarily undergo a notable shift of meaning. For no cataclysmic, 
unmistakable change followed its emergence. The world did not end, a new 
heaven and a new earth were not superimposed upon this, the powers of evil 
and of secularism were not supplanted by the people of God. Not only so: 
the Church as an historical body of necessity partook of the character of 
this world which it nevertheless believed to be transcended. Indeed the 
moral imperfections concomitant with life in this world early appeared 
within the Church itself. Thus, on the one hand, the Church claims the 
prerogatives and characteristics of a divine organization, sent from and 
instituted by, God; on the other hand, it is a body of fallible men striving 
to attain an unrealizable ideal. How then does it justify the exalted claims 
which are made for it as the Body of Christ, the ultimate people of God? 

To answer, Dodd leads us more deeply into the historical existence of 
the Church, affirming that whatever its essence, “we can with confidence 
affirm that where the Word of God is faithfully proclaimed and the Sacra- 
ments duly administered, there is the Church.”4° Thus the Church for him 
is significant in history, is indeed truly real, only as it does those two things. 

And those two things it has done since its very beginning. “The Church 
enters history with the apostolic kerygma as the expression of its life out- 
wardly to the world, and the communion of ‘the breaking of bread’ as the 
expression of the same life inwardly among its members.”*! In the first 
place, then, the Church in proclaiming the gospel is the instrument of a 
divine intervention in history; it is the act by which the Church itself lives 
and by which it mediates the power of God to every age. In the second 
place, by celebrating the Lerd’s Supper the Church places itself ever anew 
within the eschatological crisis in which it had its origin. That which the 
Church experiences in the communion service “is a slice of the actual history 
of the world—something that happened sub Pontio Pilato. Thus in the 
sacrament we have a two-fold relation to history. Our empirical selves stand 
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within a time-process.... But our Christian selves stand directly within 
that event itself, and are shaped by it. By virtue of this sacramental ex- 
perience our work-a-day life . . . is made a part of the redemptive history _ 
set forth in the Gospels.”*? 

This fact implies a view of history which may be set forth as follows. 


First of all history may be devided into secular history and sacred 
history. The biblical record is a source of evidence for secular history, 
touching on events in Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Rome and so forth. But 
the events recorded are presented as a record of the dealings of God with 
men, culminating and interpreted by the eschatological events in the life of 
Jesus. As such, the biblical history may be denominated sacred history, as 
distinguished from secular history. The events are the same in each, but 
they form two distinguishable series. 

Secular history extends over recorded time to our day and is still 
unfinished. Here events are linked together by time and by efficient causes. 
But it is difficult to find a pattern in the process for two main reasons: 
it is impossible to work backwards to a real beginning or forwards to a 
real end; and secondly, we, who attempt to seek or impose the pattern, 
are inseparably linked with our own day and thus a product, in part at least, 
of our own “climate of opinion,” which of necessity colors our view of the 
past. But there is another series into which historical events may fall, 
sacred history, or history as a process of redemption and revelation. Of 
this series the biblical history forms the basic core. But the Bible proceeds 
on the assumption that the meaning of this basic core is the meaning of all 
history, since God is the creator and ruler of all, who made all things for 
himself and redeemed the world to himself. Which is to say, the whole 
of history is, in the last resort, sacred history. And sacred history has a 
pattern based on the truth that all history is teleological, working out one 
universal divine purpose. Just as secular history gets us no further than 
the fall, sacred history tells how the ultimate victory is won through a 
dying to the world and a rebirth in and through Christ to life eternal. The 
story of the creation and the fall is a symbolic picture of everything in 
secular history which is preparatory to the process of redemption. Just 
so, the picture of a final judgment is a symbolical statement of the final 
resolution of the great conflict between the recalcitrant will of man and the 
divine purpose. History, therefore, has, in this series, a beginning and an 
end, both in God. The beginning, not an event in time, is God’s purpose; 
the end is the fulfillment of his purpose. Between these lies sacred history 
which culminates in the death and resurrection of Jesus.** 
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“Tt is this sacred history which comes to life when the Church experi- 
ences the coming of Christ in the Sacrament, and proclaims it to the world 
in its preaching. By this means this situation in which we stand is made 
a part of the sacred history. It is no longer merely a part of the succession 
of events which is secular history, though it remains also a part of that 
succession. It is taken up into that other historical series, which has real 
meaning—the Heilsgeschichte.’** Placed thus as we are in the midst of 
sacred history, the biblical story becomes our own. ‘We enter into the 
whole story of man under God’s calling and law but disobedient to it, the 
object of his redemptive purpose yet recalcitrant to it, the recipient of his 
promises yet failing to attain them. But also as the End has come we are 
brought to judgment and redemption. “This is the pattern of all history, 
and as our history falls into that pattern, it confesses its divine meaning.’’*° 
This is the relation of the Church to history as it preaches the Word and 
administers the Sacrament. It makes the mere time processes of history 
meaningful for it is continually bringing them, through the Word and the 
Sacrament, into the sacred history which embodies divine meaning. “It 
is in the Church, so far as it realizes its vocation, that history is made, not 
by us but by the power of God.’’*¢ 

Thus history is not mere succession in time, whether that succession be 
viewed as cyclical or progressive. Rather is it a process determined by the 
creative act of God from above history. Only because a reality from 
beyond history entered into history does history have a beginning and an 
end, a meaningful pattern. Full meaning is not reserved for the last event 
in a temporal series, as in apocalyptic, but is present now as the Kingdom 
of God, which came into the temporal series with Jesus of Nazareth, lives 
on in the Church, in its preaching and its Sacrament. And finally, “the 
Kingdom of God is constitutive of history just because it is itself beyond 
history, and comes in history; for no purely intra-historical factor could 
give absolute meaning to the process of which it is a part. All history is 
bounded by the death of the body and the final extinction of human life 
on earth, Beyond that boundary the Kingdom of God exists eternally, 
taking up into its fulness the whole rich content of the historical process. . . . 
The temporal order . . . is ‘raised in glory’ in the eternal order. That is 
the ultimate destination of the historical process.”47 

Thus ends the essential presentation of Dodd’s theory of the interpre- 
tation of history: a theory which, if it is not unique, stands all but alone 
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in modern Christian thought.** For that reason we will be better able to 
grasp it if we compare it briefly with other modern, well-defined Christian 
interpretations. 

One such is that of Edwyn Bevan. For him the connotation of the 
phrase “Kingdom of God” is essentially eschatological: “it is the coming 
in of a state of things different from the present state of things on earth.’”’*° 
This different state of affairs, the Kingdom, will come in by some display 
of God’s power which all men, whatever their wills may be, will not be able 
to help seeing. Some foregleams of that power have already been seen 
when Jesus walked this earth, casting out devils and performing other 
mighty acts. Thus if we have seen foregleams and yet not the culmination 
of this power of the Kingdom the problem is raised of the relation of the 
Kingdom of God to the series of events on this planet. As a solution to 
this problem Bevan retains the eschatological answer. “Human _ history 
on the planet is moving to an end in which the divine society which perfectly 
corresponds with the will of God in love and blessedness will be there, a 
present reality, and the Kingdom of Evil be something past and done with.”®° 
Or again, “I believe,” he says, “that no realization of the Kingdom of God 
under conditions of earthly space and time could be satisfying. ...” Yet, 
“the timie-process exists as part of the universe willed by God, and it has 
got to have an end of some kind. Why should it not be an end in which 
good becomes actual, so far as it can become actual in earthly space and 
time?” Thus, “any view of the time-process which construes it as Purpose 
must therefore be essentially eschatological; it must rest on the belief in 
some consummation still future, to which the process is leading.”®* And 
human history becomes meaningful, then, just because it is moving to such 
a consummation. Hence the time-process, into which God first entered with 
the mighty act of creation, is moving toward an end, also into which God 
enters, in the Kingdom. In this way events in time have meaning. But 
that being so, it yet remains debatable how far this future blessedness, 
which is the Kingdom, is itself in time. One thing, however, Bevan feels, 
may be said and that is that “even if the future blessedness of the glorified 
community is a succession in time, that blessedness cannot be realized under 
earthly conditions. Its coming implies that the whole earthly order of 
things, the physical world as we know it, comes to an end, or is left behind.”5? 


48 All of the other contributors to the Oxford Conference volume, The Kingdom of 
God and History, feel that the realization of the Kingdom ‘of God is beyond history. 
H. D. Wendland comes closest to agreement but even he is not so definite in his 
statements. 

49 The Kingdom of God and History, p. 53. 

50 Ibid., p. 54. 

51 Edwyn Bevan, The Hope of a World to Come, pp. 60-62. 
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What end, then, may we expect to human life and history on this planet? 
In answering this question Bevan seems to adopt the viewpoint that each 
moment of history is equi-distant from eternity. For he points out that 
when the main stress is laid upon building the “New Jerusalem” in this 
world the Christian attitude toward that world is abandoned. According 
to the true Christian hope, to men of every generation, past as well as 
future, the blessedness of the Kingdom must be just as obtainable. This 
implies the other-wordly hope. “The passage of humanity, so looked at, 
appears not as a passage along the line of earthly history, to an ultimate 
goal on earth, but as a passage across the line of earthly history, the earth 
being only a platform which each generation crosses obliquely from birth 
to its entrance, individual by individual, into the unseen world, the world 
always there beyond the visible one.”®* Hence Bevan can conclude that the 
Eternal City “will embrace all men who find salvation at whatever moment 
of earthly history they may have crossed the platform; the Eternal City 
was as near to the men of two thousand years ago as it will be to the 
last generation which will inhabit the globe.”** Thus the inevitable con- 
clusion that the time-process has value, not because there is any regular 
evolutionary progress discernible in it, of which the final phase is the natural 
outcome, but because all along it affords the platform upon which all men, 
at all times, prepare themselves, or are prepared, for entrance into the 
divine community in the unseen world always close at hand. Hence the 
final consummation will be the harvest of the past, not only something new. 
In conclusion, then, the end will come at whatever time, according to 
God’s eternal purpose, he wills that it should come. Nor is there any 
possibility of tracing any progressive approximation in the course of history 
to the Kingdom of God which is the end. Thus Bevan would be driven 
to the conclusion, I think, although he himself does not draw it, that the 
end of history will be both a culmination and a termination. A termination, 
because man is not inevitably progressing toward any earthly realization 
of the Kingdom of God as has just been pointed out; and a culmination, 
because, on the other hand, human history is moving toward “an end in 
which the divine society which perfectly corresponds with the will of God 
in love and blessedness will be there . . . ,°° as has also already been 


pointed out.5* 
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The disagreement with Dodd is obvious. There is nothing here of 
“realized eschatology.” The Kingdom, in spite of foregleams in Jesus, 
is still to come. And after it has come, there will be no ongoing history 
such as Dodd is forced to recognize. History will end with the coming 
of the Kingdom of God although that coming is no closer now, qualitatively, 
that it has ever been, although in time we are closer to it, for time is 
inexorable in its march. 


Another, somewhat different, well-defined theory against which we can 
set off Dodd’s is that of Christopher Dawson. After discussing history 
in more or less general terms, Dawson comes to the Christian Church and 
the problem of the relation between the sacred tradition, which it embodies 
and continues, and the other countless traditions that make up human 
history. One of the first apparent relationships 1s the historical dualism 
which the very posing of the problem presents—a dualism between the 
chosen people and the Gentiles, between the Church and the world, between 
the heavenly city and the earthly city—the community of charity and the 
community of self-will. But all this was ended with the Reformation. 
There was no longer one common faith and consequently no longer a common 
sacred tradition or a common interpretation of history. For insofar as 
Protestantism formed a new conception of the Church, it eventually involved 
a new interpretation of history. This cleavage is, in the first place, the 
cleavage between the traditional and revolutionary conceptions of Chris- 
tianity and of the Church. “To the Catholic the church was the Kingdom 
of God on earth—im via—the supernatural society through which and in 
which alone humanity could realize its true end.” Whereas, “the Reformers, 
on the other hand,” refusing to accept “the catholic view of the church 
as the visible City of God” set “the society of the elect, the hidden saints 
who followed the teaching of the Bible rather than of the hierarchy and 
who were to be found among the so-called heretics . . . rather than among 
the servants of the official institutional church.’*7 Dawson then traces the 
results of this difference through its various ramifications to the present 
split between liberalism and catholicism, between an idealistic interpretation 
of history and what he calls the more traditional view. And this he regards 
as basic, “for if Christianity is the religion of the incarnation, and if the 
Christian interpretation of history depends on the continuation and extension 
of the incarnation in the life of the church, Catholicism differs from other 
forms of Christianity in representing this incarnational principle in a fuller, 
more concrete, and more organic sense. And this historic society is not 
merely the custodian of the sacred Scriptures and a teacher of Christian 
morality. It is the bearer of a living tradition which unites the present and 
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the past, the living and the dead, in one great spiritual community. .. .”°* 
That being the Catholic interpretation of the Church, it is naturally central 
to the Catholic understanding and interpretation of history. Its role, as 
Dawson envisions it, is to stand firm against the liberal optimism which he 
feels has been so characteristic of Anglo-Saxon religious thought during 
the last half century leading men to believe that the days of persecution 
were over and that all men of goodwill would agree to unite to combat the 
evils of vice, squalor and ignorance. “But from the standpoint of the 
Christian interpretation of history there is no ground for such hopes.”®® 
In such a vein he can conclude that the future is not in our own hands, 
for the world is ruled by powers that it does not know, and the men who 
appear to be the makers of history are in reality its creatures. “But the 
portion of the church is not like these. She has been the guest and exile, 
the mistress and the martyr, of nations and civilizations and has survived 
them all. And in every age and among every people it is her mission to 
carry on the work of divine restoration and regeneration, which is the 
true end of history.”® 

The comparison with Dodd is quite interesting. Though one is a 
Roman Catholic and the other a Congregationalist, both view the Church 
as the custodian and creator of what each calls sacred history. Both feel 
that it is only as the Church is the Church in history that history secures 
a meaningfulness. For it is only then that history has a beginning and an 
ending, both in God, and a connection, via its own tradition, to Christ and 
thus to the eternal. In Christ the eternal entered history and through the 
Church the eternal is constantly mediated in histozy. Thus it is true that, 
while they may disagree as to their definitions of the Church, they do agree 
on the unique role which the Church plays in presenting the Kingdom of 
God to man, nay, in being that Kingdom. There is perhaps more of a sense 
of the unfinished nature of the Kingdom in Dawson who asserts that while 
the Church is the Kingdom it is so only im via, yet, on the whole, they agree. 
And so, in that degree, we are safe in saying that Dodd’s theory of “realized 
eschatology” is based basically upon a Catholic conception of the Church 
and its relation to the Kingdom of God and history. 

Yet a third answer to this whole problem is given by Bultmann whom 
we may fairly take as representative of the “crisis school” of theology and 
its distinctive viewpoints. Bultmann begins by declaring that the message 
of Jesus was an eschatological one, based on the certainty that his own activity 
is for him and for his followers the sign that the Kingdom is imminent, is, 
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in fact, beginning now.*! Starting with that Bultmann asks what then is 
the meaning of the Kingdom of God? And answers that “the kingdom of 
God is deliverance for men. It is that eschatological deliverance which ends 
everything earthly.”®? As deliverance, however, the Kingdom of God is not 
some “highest good” in any relative sense. It is not something which man 
can possess along with other “goods,” which he may pursue along with other 
interests. “This deliverance confronts man as an Ejithor-Or.’’*®* Although 
it is an Eithor-Or on the part of man, although a decision is required of 
him, the Kingdom is not a “good” toward which the will and action of men 
is directed, not an ideal which is in any way realized.through human action 
or will. Being eschatological, it is completely supernatural. “The Kingdom 
of God, then, is something miraculous, in fact the absolute miracle, opposed 
to all the here and now; it is ‘wholly other,’ heavenly.’’** Following that, 
the Kingdom of God cannot be conceived as something which either is or 
can be achieved in any organization of world fellowship. “The Kingdom of 
God is not an ideal which realizes itself in human history; we cannot speak 
of its founding, its building, its completion; we can say only that it draws 
near, it comes, it appears. It is supernatural, superhistorical; and while men 
can ‘receive’ its salvation, can enter it, it is not they, with their fellowship 
and activity, who constitute the Kingdom, but God’s power alone.’®> View- 
ing the Kingdom in such a way, it is only natural that Bultmann should 
reject all humanistic individualism in connection with the Kingdom. In 
like manner, “all individualistic cultivation of the spirit, all mysticism, is 
excluded. Jesus calls to decision, not to the inner life. The Kingdom of 
God is not a spiritual power or sphere, to which the highest in man is 
essentially akin, into which in certain spiritual experiences the soul enters.’ 
Therefore, Bultmann explains, the Kingdom of God was never for Jesus a 
realm of escape or refreshment for the individual. Which leads to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the future Kingdom is not something which is to 
come in the course of time, or something for which anyone can do anything 
in particular for its advancement. ‘Rather, the Kingdom of God is a power » 
which, although it is entirely future, wholly determines the present,’® be- 
cause in the present it compels men to a decision. Thus future and present 
can not be related in the sense that the Kingdom of God begins as a his- 
torical fact in the present and reaches its consummation in the future, “nor 
in the sense that an inner, spiritual possession of personal attributes or 
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qualities of soul constitute a present hold on the Kingdom, to which only the 
future consummation is, lacking.”*® “Rather,” Bultmann concludes, “the 
Kingdom of God is genuinely future, because it is not a metaphysical entity 
or condition, but the future action of God, which can be in no sense some- 
thing given in the present.’’®® The coming of the Kingdom is not, therefore, 
an event in time. It is something always held over against the present, which 
makes of every present moment a crisis, and of every hour of man the last 
hour. This very crisis becomes the essential characteristic of man. He 
stands under the Kingdom, forced to make a decision regarding it, because 
he is face to face with its coming. Thus is the Kingdom always imminent 
but never irrevocably on its way in any evolutionary sense. But when it 
finally arrives, in the inscrutable purpose of God, like death, it will bring 
“the end of earthly human existence as we know it, with its possibilities and 
interests.”7° 

The contrast here with Dodd is clear and complete. Bultmann rejects 
entirely any mystical conception of the Kingdom such as Dodd predicates. 
Nor does he allow any sense of its present nature. For him the Kingdom 
of God is totally future and “wholly other,” while for Dodd it is present 
and imminent. The gulf between the two is basic and definitive. They just 
aren't talking about the same thing at all when each speaks of the Kingdom 
of God. 

And now, having presented Dodd’s theory, and having briefiy compared 
it with three other well defined theories, what conclusions may we draw 
concerning it and what can we say about it as a Christian interpretation 
of history? 

In the first place, it negates all history since the coming of Christ ex- 
cept for the Church. It leaves the impression that all essential history is 
over and that one has nothing to do but join the Church and participate in 
the Sacrament in order to give meaning to his life. This is contrary to all 
sense of the historical which abides in man. It discounts the limitless en- 
deavors of man more fully to realize the Kingdom of God on earth. Or 
rather, it allows for its extension in kind but not in intensity. It takes away 
all meaning from life as it is lived in the world and gives meaning to life 
only as it is lived in a mystical periodic reunion with Christ through the 
Sacrament. For cumulative history receives no meaning in Dodd’s theory. 
For him there is nothing but a succession of events in time, events utterly 
meaningless-except as the Church gives them meaning. Yet even the Church 
fails to reach any fulfillment of its meaning as it continues. As long as it 
preaches the Word and administers the Sacrament it does, according to 
Dodd, all that it should do, all that it can do. The Church has only a linear 
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existence, raising men, as they hear the Word and receive the Sacrament, 
from the turmoil and chaos of secular history into the present Kingdom of 
God which alone expresses meaning in life and history. Unless the Kingdom 
is some realm of eternal perfection which has nothing to do with historical 
existence, and I believe it is not, there can be no connection in Dodd’s theory 
between that Kingdom and history, even though he insists in regarding it as 
a present fact in history. If, on the other hand, the Kingdom constantly im- 
pinges on man’s every decision and is involved in his every action, then it is 
not enough that man should merely escape from history by receiving the 
administrations of the Church and through them enter into the Kingdom 
of God. That is to discard the meaning of history as this paper—and Dodd 
—define it and give meaning only to the superhistorical. Dodd’s position be- 
comes, then, in the last analysis, an anti-rational one which offers as the sole 
solution to an interpretation of history that we join the Church in order 
that through it we may be lifted up, in a mystical experience, into the Kingdom 
of God wherein lies escape from this world. : 

In the second place, it discounts the existence of original sin. For if the 
Church’s teaching of original sin means anything, it means that in this 
world, man being what he is, there will always remain an essential gulf be- 
tween him and God which of necessity negates the theory that the Kingdom 
of God has come. Which is to say that Dodd seizes upon only one aspect 
of the truth. While it is true that man is both judged and saved in history, 
and in that respect the Kingdom of God is here as Dodd insists, yet it also 
remains true that justification by faith is the last necessity in a Christian life 
as well as the first, and so in that respect the Kingdom of God can never 
come in this world for sin will always prohibit the complete doing of God’s 
will, in other words the complete coming of his Kingdom; in that respect 
Dodd is wrong. For “the fragmentary actualization of salvation in world 
history does not mean that salvation can be fulfilled within history. For 
salvation within history is opposed by destruction; the divine is opposed by 
the demonic. Salvation is actual within world history to the extent in which 
the destructive forces are overcome, the power of the demonic is broken, 
and the final fulfillment of meaning appears. Thus salvation within world 
history does not remove the conflict between the divine and the demonic. The 
demonic is subdued in actual victories from time to time—but it is never 
extirpated.”’* Viewed thus, it becomes clear that the Kingdom of God, 
while it affects every human action and all human decision, and is present 
in man’s uneasy conscience, can never in this world become the last and final 
state of existence. Then, as now, and granting limitless improvement in- 
between, it will still remain true that man will stand in need of forgiveness 
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and that the essential gulf between man and God which sin creates will still 
need to be bridged as mercy tempers justice in redemption. 

In the third place, Dodd dismisses the existing tension which asserts 
that while the Kingdom of God has come it is also still to come. That is, 
that it is a reality which is both present and future. “The limiting con- 
ceptions for this view that the Kingdom of God is at once future and present 
are the conception of it as wholly an apocalyptic hope and the conception 
of it as wholly a present experience of the life eternal—in other words, the 
conceptions of the Kingdom as wholly supernatural and as purely mystical.”’?? 
Dodd so limits himself. “This is so because the tension inherent between 
the sphere of relative human history and that of the transcendent realm of 
God, the ethic of the Kingdom of God, of the complete fulfillment of the 
will of God, can never be annihilated in this dispensation.”* To assert that 
it can, that the Kingdom is wholly present, that the eschaton has come and 
nothing remains except sheer finality, is the equivalent of saying that the 
absolute and perfect can be adequately and completely expressed in the 
relative and imperfect. 

Thus in answer to the posed question, Is the Kingdom of God realized 
in sacred history ?™* we can say yes, in so far as the coming of the Kingdom 
of God creates and establishes a sacred history in this world; but no, in so 
far as the sovereignty of God will only be fully apparent and established at 
the end of history, and sacred history, because it is in the world, can never 
be wholly identical with divine sovereignty.7*> Dodd asserts the “yes” but 
forgets the “no.” 

In conclusion, then, the question whether Jesus regarded the Kingdom 
of God as present or future involves a false alternative. He regarded it as 
both. It is within us, an existing reality awaiting discovery by those who 
repent and have faith, and yet it is without us for the world cannot contain 
the full meaning of a transcendent God. Just as God himself is both at work 
in the world and the “wholly other,” so also is his Kingdom. We must con- 
clude, I think, with H. H. Farmer that a “historical process which was a 
mere ploughing of the sands could not mediate the Eternal as will; a his- 
torical process on the other hand, which was not in some measure a plough- 
ing of the sands, but could come to an end-point of complete fulfillment in 
itself, could not mediate the divine will as Eternal. It is precisely the para- 
doxical meaning of this world in the providence of God that he [the Christian] 
is called upon to seek to realize with all his powers a kingdom which in this 
world is not fully realizable at all.”7° ; 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


NATURE IN OUR MINISTRY 


EDWARD S. FREY 
Lemoyne, Pennsylvania 


S WITH nearly every object of study and concern today, the approach 

of old and young to the natural world is “scientific.” For this reason 

the great earth with its myriad living things is too barren of value for the 

soul. In reference to nature this line is a monstrous perversion of the facts 

and is inexcusable when taken by preachers. Next to the Bible, no more 

authentic record of God’s way of doing things exists than is written large 

in the green earth and the blue sky. It is an unnecessary and serious loss 
not to make use of the profound witness of Nature to the glory of God. 


It is not difficult to see God in birds and brooks. Only a twisted mind, 
it seems to me, can trace His features in a banking system or a blast furnace. 
Sermon illustrations drawn from the peculiarities of modern business and 
from the machine world are quite misleading ; their background is so relative 
and artificial. Far superior are those taken from life and nature. It was 
really the Master’s method. Charles Jefferson in his Nature Sermons put 
the matter nicely when he wrote: 


He kept the eyes of His hearers not on the pages of a book, not even a Bible, but 
on the book of life as that life was unfolding itself all around Him, and on the book of 
Nature whose paragraphs it was His delight to read. “Look at the flowers!” He was 
wont to say. “Look at the birds! Look at the fields of waving grain!” It' was His 


joy to preach under the open sky, seated on the grass, with the songs of birds in His 
ear, and the silver gleam of the sea in His eye. 


One cannot come to know the handiwork of God without coming to 
see with the great Biblical monists that God is here and that His Spirit 
moves upon the waters and that all creation groaneth and travaileth together. 
“Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times and the dove and 
the crane and the swallow observe the time of their coming; but my people 
know not the judgment of the Lord.” To read a covenant of God’s faith- 
fulness in the fragile glory of the rainbow is something distasteful to the 


modern mind conditioned by scientific materialism—but how close to the 
truth it is! 
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That we no longer really see the rainbow is in part due to the great 
pressure of our artificial living and in part to the methods used in teaching 
the appreciation of nature which have sprung from the complex of our 
materialism. The children go out to the park or the camp. The teacher 
says: “This is a maple tree.” You pick a leaf from the maple tree, note its 
form, and take it with you to copy or press it, and the inference of it all is 
that you have mastered the maple tree. You are now ready to move on to 
another tree or flower or bird. The tendency is to think that the maple 
tree has no other significance. You know what it looks like and that’s that! 

No value comes to the soul in this procedure. This is a distressing 
fact when you realize that maple trees have value for the soul. Maple trees 
are also fearfully and wonderfully made. The pcint is that it is really a 
miracle that there should be a maple tree at all. The important question 
and the key to our evaluation and appreciation of nature is not, What does 
a maple tree look like, but, What is a maple tree? and, why is there a maple 
tree? What it looks like is really important only to the people who deal in 
trees by the dollar. 

Here is the starting place for the preacher. Maple trees and men live 
in the same universe and there is a tremendously essential and astonishing 
relationship between man and all other created things. That relationship is 
no less biological and spiritual than it is material. Yet it is regarded in our 
time as having importance almost solely from the material angle. “Little 
we see in nature that is ours.” How far we have fallen from our Master’s 
position who saw in the sparrow and the lily the hand of His Heavenly 
Father ! 

Suppose you were invited to the house of a great personage whom you 
had never seen to receive some word or position from him that would more 
than likely mean a turning point in your hitherto uncertain fortunes. Now 
let us suppose, further, that after much excitement and preparation you 
arrived at the address and found to your disappointment that the great man 
was not at home. But you do find a note addressed to you which informs 
you that the freedom of the big house is yours until its master returns. 
What at first looked like your misfortune turns out to be a piece of rare good 
luck. Here is a man in whose hands circumstance has placed your destiny 
and you know next to nothing about him. But in his temporary absence, 
with the freedom of the big house at your disposal, you have opportunity 
to learn a great deal about him. Just imagine how much you could discover 
about him! For example, you could learn everything, or nearly everything, 
about his appearance. By an inspection of his wardrobe you would know 
his physical stature and his taste in clothes. You would find photographs 
of him and thus know his features. More importantly you could discover 
much about the inside of the man. His mental and spiritual tastes and 
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vesture could be pretty well determined, especially if you knew how to in- 
terpret what you found of literature, musical instruments, periodicals, ob- 
jects of art, and general furnishings in the house. You would be strength- 
ened by the knowledge of what this man was like and you would be able 
to put your best foot forward when you met him. Think how much better 
prepared you would thus be to make the best of the opportunity he is ready 
to give you. 

No man at any time has ever seen God. God’s house is the universe. 
We have the freedom of that house to learn what we will of its Master. As 
we would know more of the man of our supposition if we knew something 
of the contents of the books of his library, for example, so we would know 
more of God if we knew something of his handiwork beyond its mere form 
and title. To use the vast witness of Nature we must know something about 
her. I leave it to you to judge how much better prepared we would be to 
accept God’s generous opportunities for living and to present them to our 
people. Too many see Nature only through gun sights or the sterile pages 
of a textbook. 

I wish we had the time to go together through as many rooms of this 
mansion-universe as we chose. We would find out a great deal of what 
God thinks and what He looks like. “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.” In the vault of the heavens He has made a tabernacle for the sun. 
He is the supreme builder and architect. He is the supreme artist. In all 
the rooms of His house are readily found His ineffable harmonies of form 
and color. We find in His mansions that He is not only the master of them 
all but their Creator. “All things were made by Him; and without Him 
was not anything made that was made.” All natural things bear His stamp 
as clearly as the labeled bottles on your shelves bear the trademarks of their 
manufacturers. It is said that a book is great only when something of 
the author’s soul has gone into it. Certainly something of the soul of God 
has gone into the countless pages of His creation. “There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” So He has spoken 
of His stars, but He could have as appropriately said it of all created things. 
This is abundantly manifest in the orderliness and beauty of all the furnish- 
ings of the universe and the marvelous functions that are performed from 
the tiniest insect to the greatest star. 

We find him to be the perfect housekeeper. There is no filth in nature 
and nothing is out of place. The beaches are cleanly swept. The forest 
leaves when they fall in glory are gathered by the rains and snows and woven 
into carpets to cover the forest floor. Unsightly stumps and boulders are 
covered with the tender green of moss. 
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So toils an undiscouraged God 
And covers barren fields with sod. 


We can find, too, that He is in love with life; He has made so many 
living things. No one knows or can guess how many. In round numbers 
there are thirteen thousand species of birds alone. God is not a soldier. 
In nature, war, as we conceive it and wage it, does not exist. “Red in 
tooth and claw” is a very human observation. Predation in nature is not 
what it seems to our war and violence conditioned minds. Predation is a 
kind of rugged, elemental mercy; the stock of all animals preyed upon is 
improved and not weakened or destroyed. 


We can see that He is never careless. Not a sparrow falls without His 
knowledge. And He is the supreme provider. We speak of providence as 
of something divine. We are not wrong, for He has provided every living 
thing with a way of life. Darwin said of the schemes to which the plants 
resort in order to insure'cross fertilization: “They transcend in incomparable 
degree the contrivances and adaptations which the most fertile imagination 
of the most imaginative man could suggest with unlimited time at his 
disposal.” 

The lengths to which God has gone to maintain His world are really 
beyond our imagining. Everyone has observed what are called the “joints” 
of grass. In the big grasses like bamboo they are most evident. Why is 
the grass so clothed? A storm with its burden of wind and rain comes and 
strikes down the grass. Thereupon the cells in the joints on the earth side 
lengthen and thus slowly the stem is lifted to its upright position again. 
God when He made the grasses knew the storms would come and bear them 
down. So He fashioned them to endure and to stand upright. He kept them 
from falling. If the grass which is under our feet, of which we think so 
little, which today is and tomorrow is no more, is so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, how much more are we! Oh, we of little faith! I know that 
we are thus equipped, at least like the grass, to come back after a storm, to 
stand upright with His help and do our job in the earth. 

How astonishing is the migration of birds, or fishes for that matter, 
and the remarkable provisions for their journeyings. The record overseas 
flight for a bird that cannot rest on the water is held by the golden plover. 
The eastern form of this attractive shore bird makes an annual flight from 
Labrador to South America over water, a distance of from twenty-four to 
twenty-five hundred miles. They do this in a little under forty-eight hours 
and consume two ounces of energy in the passage. The little ruby-throated 
hummingbirds of our gardens dash across the Gulf of Mexico in a single 
night, a stretch of from five to seven hundred miles. 
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These matters apparent in God’s great house point to His careful pro- 
vision for all His creatures. We can attest that He is a superior manager 
and long skilled in the cooperative enterprise; that He is Himself a con- 
scientious and tireless worker. “He that is greatest among you shall be 
your servant.” This is the principle throughout His household. It is always 
cooperation between members of the same species that makes for survival. 
And the labor of Nature’s children is terrific. They are literally consumed 
by their labors. No living thing fails to fulfill its designated function. How 
much we have to learn, and can learn so easily from nature, about the only 
workable design for living—God’s design! Here a part-of it vividly emerges. 
I think we have all found that those persons who are not earning their way 
are the least important of human beings. Their humanity congeals and they 
become members of a fastidious class with a superiority complex. Of course 
the Bible and the Book of Nature agree again! Is it not written that man 
shall earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, not by the work of others 
but by his work for others. In all the rooms of the round earth we see the 
remarkable business of plant and animal. The earthworm has built the 
soil of the earth and the plants have labored from their beginnings to manure 
it and to perform functions beyond our imagining. There is no end to the 
industry of the insects and the birds. Often terrific sacrifices are demanded 
from them in the line of their work which unreluctantly they undergo, many 
times at the cost of their very lives. These are matters that command our 
attention. There is rime and reason to the titantic industry of Nature which 
tells us more clearly than anything I know that the way to vigor and 
significance is work. How rapidly decays the character of the voluntarily 
idle, and how unpleasantly different are the lives and aims of those who do 
not have to work! or, God pity them, who want to and can’t because of their 
brothers’ greed. 


We find that God is frugal and never wasteful. You know it when you 
realize that trees are made from sunlight, air, water, and a few chemicals. 
Nothing very substantial about these ingredients except the chemicals, and 
what little there is to them the ashes of burned wood are witness. A log 
that a strong man can’t lift a child can carry away after it is thoroughly 
burned. We know that He is kind and just for we see in the fulfillment of 
His will the abiding joys of all existence. He does not demand from any 
part of His creation anything it is not able to bear. That He is exceedingly 
patient is clear. It must have taken ten million years to have developed the 
migration routes of many birds and the mysterious instincts that guide them 
across oceans. 

All this is only a little of what we can find from the witness of Nature 
that God is. All over the earth and skies are these indications of God’s 
character calling the roads by which we are to go and eternally whispering 
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to us the assurance that He is alive and that the roads of His marking lead 
to joy. - 
In what can a realization of these things result for a pastor or his 
people? Some years ago in the discouraged midst of trying to make a difficult 
adjustment in my life, I shut the door behind me one day and went out. It 
was in the very early spring, and I went for a walk alone across the windy 
fields. I wasn’t seeing very much that day but my poor little self when there 
came to me, faintly at first, the distant sound of a familiar voice. When I 
raised my head I saw them coming, it seemed from heaven itself, a great 
wavering wedge of geese pointed north. My heart was suddenly lifted to 
soar with the wonder of living wings. I saw the broad sweep of the southern 
marshes, the checkered valleys and hills of the east, and, at last, the Canadian 
wilderness with the stars above it. Here was reality, all of it, as it had been 
going on from the beginning. The geese knew their way in all that vastness 
of rain and wind and time. None of it could ever have been except for the 
overarching power of God. And in all this wideness no place for my problem! 
It would all go on for another million years and I would never find my 
independent way unless I surrendered to God’s way of doing things. I have 
a part in it that I must play as well and as surely as the geese that fly north 
in their season. And no man can change it. Not by taking thought can I 
add one cubit to my stature but God can and does everyday in this universe 
of stars and eggs. And it’s no sense trying to do it without Him. Those 
adjustments that you and I must make will come out all right if they are 
taken in His way, even though it may require the pain of flying a thousand 
miles. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and the skies: 
By so many roots as the marsh grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God. ... 
—Sidney Lanier 


THE SCRIPTURES AND THE PASTOR’S DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


WILLIAM R. SEAMAN 
Souderton, Pennsylvania 


HE pastor is constantly engaged in handling the Bible. It is open before 
him in his study; itis open before him in his chancel. It is his medita- 
tion when alone, his theme in the pulpit, his conversation among men. Of 
it he is not ashamed to speak before princes or paupers, statesmen or mer- 
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chants, university students or children, mistresses or servants. It is the 
Word of God, and of it he must speak, and with it he must deal. 

There is within the Bible itself the beginning of a double devotional use 
of the Scriptures. The one, like Psalm 119, is a personal use; the other is 
the liturgical or corporate use. The one came into being through some 
private devotion of an ardent believer; the other was written for a choir 
or congregation. From that day to this these two devotional uses have 
existed side by side. Never have they become mutually exclusive. That 
which came into being through private devotion often became the possession 
of the whole body of believers, and that which was originally intended for 
synagogue, temple, or church has long since become a part of the treasure 
chest of every child of God. 

It is not my purpose here to trace the history of these two uses. The 
various liturgies of the synagogue and church reflect the corporate use; the 
books of devotion, and even a certain type of commentary, reflect the personal 
use. Both of these are stories in themselves and represent literatures too 
vast for our consideration. All that we can say is that both are fountains 
of living waters; in both may the inner life delight in Christ, feel His 
Presence, and be enriched by His grace. Let him who is without any knowl- 
edge of the liturgies of the church begin to dig and to read. And whoever 
is a stranger to St. Augustine, St. Thomas 4 Kempis, St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Teresa, Brother Lawrence, John Bunyan, let him forget the new books 
just off the press for a while and sit at the feet of the saints. They will put 
their blessing upon his head. They will reveal the depths of God’s love 
and the wonders of His Word. 

It is neither with the liturgies nor with the literature of devotion that 
we are now chiefly concerned, not with what has been written, however 
superior or classical that may be, but with what we ourselves can write or do. 
If the psalmist could write down his feelings about Genesis I or Exodus XX 
or the writings of the historian, why should not we write down our feelings 
about them? If the saints have lost themselves in awe and wonder at the 
writings of those who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, why 
should not we lose ourselves in these same writings? 

How can this be done? What is the method of procedure? A Scotch 
laird once said to an old farmer, who was one of his tenants, “How is it, 
Donald, that you know your Bible so well?” The man replied, “I just take 
it, a mouthful at a time, and chew it like my beets.” Here is a bit of helpful 
advice to us all in our study of the Scriptures—a bite at a time—a book—. 
a chapter—a verse. 

Having decided upon some book, what shall we do next? First, read 
the book. Read it in the Authorized Version. Read it, not once or twice, 
but a number of times. Then, if you like, read it in a modern translation, 
or if you can, make your own from the Greek or Hebrew. Second, know 
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something about the book. Who is the author? For whom did he write? 
What is his theme? What does he say about his theme? Learn all you can 
about the book—its spirit, its background, its origin, its contents, its place 
in the canon. One or two good commentaries will be sufficient for this work. 

These two steps are indispensable. A third step, useful, though not 
absolutely necessary, is to make your own outline of the book. The expository 
use of the Scriptures is always a prerequisite to the devotional use. The more 
we do of the one, the richer and more helpful will become the other. 

Now we are ready for some devotional exercises. What shall we do 
next? That all depends on the thing we propose to do. Are the exercises 
to be of a personal or of a liturgical character? This is one decision we 
must make if we have not made it long before this. Are we going to write 
meditations or versicles or prayers? If we write a meditation, shall it be 
based on a verse or two, or on a whole chapter? Shall our prayers be in the 
form of collects, or a litany, or shall they be without form, perhaps only 
notes like the devotions of Bishop Andrews? In these decisions the Spirit 
of God will certainly direct us. 

After this decision has been made then follows the writing of the devo- 
tions. Let these be done as devotions, not merely as academic duties—not 
something that must be done, as lessons at school, but something that is a 
privilege to do for the good of one’s soul and for the worship of Almighty 
God. 

For the sake of example let us suppose that we have a desire to seek 
out the riches of I Kings. We have already completed the first three steps. 
We have read the book a number of times; we have studied it with a com- 
mentary or two; we have made our outline. We have furthermore decided 
to write a series of versicles, or preces, upon each one of the twenty-two 
chapters. The best plan is to begin the next twenty-two weekdays with 
these devotional exercises. Read the chapter, listen for the Spirit, and write 
the devotion. What you set down will be your response to God’s Word to 
you. It may be a reflection on some duty, a confession of faith, an adora- 
tion, a thanksgiving, or an intercession. Here is a simple set of preces based 
on the thirteenth chapter : 


Let the knees of Thy servants, the prophets, be bent before Thee continuously : 
R—O Lord, strengthen them out of Sion. 


The blessing of the Lord be upon them when they proclaim good tidings: 
R—The tidings of peace for our captive world. 


Make them to cry, O altar, altar, thus saith the Lord: 
R—That Thy people may understand and turn to Thee. 


Make them bold to cry out against every evil: 
R—And to preach repentance in our city streets. 
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Spare our old prophets that they may give us courage and advice: 
R—Lest we have no one to stand by us. 


From lying prophets, and men who know not the truth: 
R—Preserve us, O God. 


From easy prophets, who teach that all is well with our world: 
R—Spare us, good Lord, we humbly beseech Thee. 


O Lord, I am indignant with myseif for my perilous ministry : 
R—O Lord, I repent in sackcloth and ashes. 


Let me remember the lion by the way that slew the disobedient servant of the 
Lord: 
R—Let me embrace the truth at all times, and hasten to kiss it. 


Let me be fearful only at Thy Word: 
R—And continue in it. 


O Lord, hearken and defer not, that Thy prophets may be heard from the 
house-tops : 
R—Throughout every land under the sun. 


Let them saddle their asses, and ride thereon, proclaiming the Day of the Lord: 
R—That the multitudes may bow themselves before Thee, and behold 
Thy face. 


Anoint them with the oil of gladness: 
R—And reward their labors. 


Various themes for the preces suggest themselves from the reading and 
study of the chapters. There is the goodness of God in history, His daily 
providence, His method of dealing with the wicked, the needs of a world 
at war. These and many other subjects clamor to be thought of when we 
write our devotions. The commandments of God become our prayers, our 
joy, our delight, the one hope of our lives. This is as it ought to be. Here 
is religion at its best. 


Let me assure you that when you have completed such an exercise, the 
book you have thought about, the book that has inspired your prayers, your 
quiet moments with God, will mean much more to you than it has ever meant 
before. You regret no single hour you spent in the undertaking. 

It is well to vary the form of devotion from time to time. From the 
Old Testament turn to the New, and from the New Testament turn back to 
the Old. From an exercise in preces turn to the writing of collects, and from 
the writing of collects to a simple meditation. Do the same ie? for a week 
or two, a month, or for a season, then change. 


A very helpful study is to take up all the men and women that are 
mentioned in a single book. There are more than fifty of these, for example, 
in the Book of Acts. Their names are associated with all sorts and conditions 
of men. Make a list of these names and conditions, of the needs they may 
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represent, and write a collect on each of them. There is the lame man at 
the Gate Beautiful, and here an act of intercession suggested by the incident : 


Almighty God, our blessed Father in Heaven, Who through Thine apostles didst 
heal the lame man that was laid at the Gate Beautiful: Vouchsafe to all who are dis- 
tressed in body, or handicapped in the normal use of their hands or feet, Thy assistance 
and benediction; open for them new ways of service, keep them from all discouragement, 
surround them with true friends, multiply the joys of their hearts, and abide with them 
each day of their lives, granting them in this life all things needful, and in Thy eternal 
Kingdom a place among Thy well-beloved; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 
Amen. 


The name of Philip suggests this prayer for our own willingness to 
preach the Gospel wherever we may be sent by God: 


Almighty God, Who didst send Thy servant, Philip, to interpret the Scriptures for 
a man of Ethiopia out upon the desert: Send us wherever Thou wilt, to teach men the 
way of salvation, to open for them the meaning of Thy blessed Word, to reveal to them 
Thy Son Jesus Christ, and to lead them to a worthy confession of His most holy Name; 
through the same, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


Simon the tanner suggests an intercession for all workers; Rhoda a 
petition that we may do the common tasks of our daily life; Silas a prayer 
for all pastors; Apollos a supplication for all those who teach within the 
church. So the story runs all through the Book of Acts. From these men 
and women we take courage to do our own work, by their example ridicule 
and persecution become easy for all believers. Are you discouraged and 
faint of heart, ready to give up, or to turn back? Then open your Bible to 
the Book of Acts and walk among the strangers and pilgrims of the earth. 
It will be good for your soul. 

There are those who feel they have time only for a brief devotion, for 
a single verse or text each day. Let these not be discouraged, neither let 
them be dismayed if they cannot find time to write out their devotion. Let 
them take up the text, think about it, pray over it, and delight their soul in 
the Lord. In the text for the day they will receive just what they need— 
advice, warning, encouragement, consolation. It is better to use only a verse 
or two, and to think about the meaning of the words, than to read a whole 
chapter hastily and thoughtlessly, and do no more about it. 

For pastors a ‘word-for-word’ study is exceedingly profitable. Take up 
one of the shorter books of the New Testament and work through it. Of 
course be sure to have made the necessary preparations. Read the book 
many times. Learn all you can about it. Prepare your own outline. Don’t 
pay too much attention to the outlines in your commentaries. Make your own 
first, then compare it with those that others have made—not so much to 
correct your own, but to give you confidence in your own work. 
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Then each morning take up the words of the book and write something 
about them. Set before yourself the task of writing a devotional com- 
mentary. Meditate, and pray your way through the verses. If you wait 
till something very deep and wise and wonderful suggests itself, you will 
never write anything. And if you write with one eye on some publication 
house, to whom you are going to submit your manuscript, pride has already 
gotten hold of you. In such an hour remember what the men of Hezekiah 
copied out from the sayings of Solomon: “A man’s pride shall bring him 
low.” What you write may not appeal to any publisher, but if it comes out 
of your soul, it is sure to please God and His holy angels. Heaven will ac- 
cept it even though some New York book-maker may not. 

There is nothing profound or wonderful in this, but it enriches one’s 
soul. The words we ponder make us wise unto salvation. Our hearts thereby 
are filled with compassion. We adorn our own expository and pastoral use 
of the Scriptures. In these devotional thoughts sermons begin to grow, our 
own wistfulness gives way to peace and confidence. We possess a diary in 
which God and man tell how they love one another and abide with one 
another forever. 

It is the simple truth to say that the Hebrews have taught the world 
how to pray, how to delight in the Law of the Lord. They have preserved 
for us that which God wants every man to know. They have shown us how 
God’s Word is to be received, how His Will is to be made our own. Their 
experiences, their obediences and disobediences, their falling away and coming 
back, their confessions and praises, have all been bound with the Scriptures 
for our own good. Here our own deepest thoughts are best interpreted and 
expressed. We know not how to pray as we ought, but here are our teachers, 
our guides, our companions in prayer. The psalmists, the prophets, the 
evangelists, Jesus Christ Himself, all say, “After this manner pray ye.” 
Here are our prayers, our aspirations, our hopes, our praises, our petitions 
and intercessions. Here is the language that pastors speak to their parish- 
ioners—the encouragements, the admonitions, the invitations, the promises 
from above. Here also is the language they speak, when on their own behalf 
or on the behalf of their people they seek God’s favor or blessing. Here are 
the materials for the devotional life. Here are the patterns for prayer, the 
richest utterances of triumphant rapture to the saddest cry of pain or desolation. 
Whatever experiences may be ours, to whatever straits we may be driven, 
there opens before us in the Scriptures a way home. With Moses, Samuel, 
David, Jeremiah, Ezra, Paul, and many others we ascend the holy hill to abide 
in the tabernacle of the Lord. With them we make our confessions, plead 
our needs, offer our praises, and intercede for our torn and troubled world. 
With them we learn and love, and behold the wonders in heaven above and 
on the earth beneath. 
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THE FLACIAN CONTROVERSY AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE TODAY 


ULRICH LEUPOLD 
Maynooth, Ontario, Canada 


HE FLACIAN controversy derives its name from Matthias Flacius 
Illyricus, one of the most gifted and faithful disciples of Martin Luther. 
Born in 1520 on the shores of the Adriatic Sea in what is now Jugoslavia, 
Flacius had desired to become a monk and preacher of the Order of St. 
Francis. But at that time the teachings of Luther had already found en- 
trance in the monasteries of northern Italy. Flacius’ uncle, Baldo Lupetino, 
although a provincial of the Franciscan Order, directed the attention of his 
nephew to Luther and induced him to go to Germany for his theological 
studies. His wanderings.led him to many German universities where he 
met the leading minds of his time. But a deep unrest kept him from staying 
long in any place. At last, after three years of inner struggles, he found 
peace when Luther, in a pastoral conversation, opened to him the meaning 
of justification by faith alone. Henceforth Flacius became one of the most 
ardent defenders of the Reformation. He devoted his profound scholastic 
ability, his unwearying industry, his southern passion, and his brilliant intel- 
lect to expounding the Gospel in its truth and purity. Especially in the 
doctrinal struggles which broke out immediately after Luther’s death, when 
Melanchthon and others were ready to compromise and dilute the truth, 
Flacius proved a fearless and uncompromising defender of the Lutheran 
faith, 

These controversies which temporarily threatened to split the Lutheran 
Church had many causes. Political pressure, rivalry between professors and 
universities, influences from Reformed and Enthusiastic teachings played 
their part. But the deepest cause came not from without, but from within. 

1. The Problem. Luther had always made a very sharp distinction 
between the method of Philosophy and the method of Theology. Philosophy 
treats of the things that can be seen or demonstrated by the reason and 
experience of men. But the objects and the truths of Theology cannot be 
seen or proved by any faculty of ours. They are hidden to natural man and 
are visible but to the eye of faith. Only by believing blindly the Word of 
God, can we learn what man is and know the reality of sin, flesh, spirit, and 
soul. The greatest philosophers misled their listeners if they claimed to 
know anything about the soul. We Christians derive our knowledge from 
the Word of God. But this knowledge is based on faith alone, and faith is 
its only instrument. 
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But after Luther’s death his disciples, especially Melanchthon, desired to 
bolster the truth of the Bible with the findings of human wisdom. They 
attempted to reintroduce the terms of philosophy. They tried to make 
things visible and comprehensible which are open but to faith, and thus 
controversies were bound to arise. 

The Flacian controversy was caused by Victorinus Strigel, a man who 
had studied with Melanchthon. Strigel applied the philosophical terms of 
“substance” and “accident”? to the doctrine of original sin, and by this 
method he arrived at conclusions which brought forth the strongest protest on 
the part of Flacius. ~ 

What was the object of their controversy? The object was original 
sin, i. e. that inclination to sin and delight in sin which we all have inherited 
from our first parents. The philosophical term “substance” denotes the 
essential qualities of a thing, the term “‘accident” those that are only incidental. 
For example, every church, whether big or small, is a house of worship; 
that belongs to the substance of a church. But not every church has a 
revolving cross on its steeple; that is only accidental. Or, all men have two 
eyes; that belongs to the substance of human nature. But that one has blue, 
while another has brown eyes, is purely accidental. 

Similarly Strigel taught that original sin was only accidental to human 
nature, a change of color, as it were, which did not seriously affect the sub- 
stance of the will. Original sin had not destroyed, but only impaired, man’s 
ability to do the will of God. And he concluded that man could cooperate 
with God in his salvation. With such statements Strigel clearly contradicted 
Luther’s teaching that we are saved by grace alone. And Flacius hastened to 
refute him. 

In all the preceding controversies Flacius had refused to employ the 
philosophical terminology of his opponents and had tried consistently but 
vainly to call them back to Biblical thinking. This time he took the fatal 
step and borrowed his opponent’s weapon, for he countered Strigel’s thesis 
with one of his own: “Original sin is not an accident, but the substance of 
human nature.” 

2. The Answer to the Problem in the Formula of Concord. This con- 
troversy called forth the first article of the Formula of Concord. The For- 
mula of Concord followed a middle road between the teachings of Strigel and 
Flacius. Formally it confirmed Strigel’s thesis, but materially it accepted the 
truth which Flacius had tried to defend. It repeated Strigel’s conception 
of original sin as an “accident” to human nature; but it explained this “ac- 
cident” as one which had fully and completely perverted human nature and 
robbed it of the ability to do anything good. And thus the term “accident” 
was used in a very unphilosophical manner. 
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Flacius’ pronouncement was rejected because it failed to distinguish 
between man’s nature and original sin, claiming that original sin had become 
the substance of our being. The Formula of Concord maintained that man’s 
nature and original sin should not be considered identical for three reasons: 
(1) God not only created Adam and Eve before the fall, but He also created 
us with body and soul, and He acknowledges us to be His work in spite of 
our sinfulness. Therefore we confess: “I believe that God has created me 
and all that exists... .” (2) Christ assumed human nature into the unity of 
His person. Nevertheless He did not assume original sin. A distinction 
between human nature and original sin must therefore be made. (3) In 
the resurrection we shall see God in this our flesh, but without sin. 

3. The Significance of the Problem. If we look at the scholastic terms 
used, this whole debate may appear very theoretical and hairsplitting. How- 
ever, it bears upon a question which is of vital concern and which causes 
constant discussion among the various denominations, viz. the question of 
conversion. Different views of conversion are implied by the teachings of 
Strigel, Flacius, and the Formula of Concord. 

Strigel’s definition of original sin leaves little room for a conversion 
proper. He seems to underestimate the essential contrast between flesh and 
spirit, or between original sin and grace. His teachings may be called 
“modernistic.” 

Flacius defended a vital element of Lutheran doctrine when he 
stressed the difference between the old man and the new and emphasized that 
natural man is totally corrupt and unable to please God. But he erred when 
he represented this contrast between flesh and spirit as a contrast between 
two different substances. Conversion thus became a sudden, visible, provable 
change of substance; as though a serpent should at once be changed into a 
dove. It became a matter of sight, not of faith. Flacius has therefore been 
called the first exponent of Pietism, for his teachings implied that con- 
version must be a sudden, vehement act where the substance of a person 
is radically changed. And that became the distinctive doctrine of Pietism and 
Methodism 150 and 200 years later. 

The Formula of Concord avoided both the “modernistic” and the 
“pietistic’ view of conversion. Against Strigel it stated that original sin had 
perverted human nature completely, even as leprosy corrupts the body. 
Against Flacius it showed that, even as a physician will heal, not destroy, 
the sick body, so divine grace will not destroy nature but restore it. Hence 
Lutheran dogmatics adopted the principle: “Gratia non tollit, sed perfictt 
naturam’”’ (Grace does not destroy nature, but restores it). And on this 
thesis are founded some of the fundamental principles of Lutheran ethics. 

4. The Bearing of the Problem on Lutheran Ethics. We Christians are 
often tempted to make blueprints of holiness which lose contact with reality. 
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Luther frequently warned against describing the men of God in superlatives. 
In his Bible explanations he liked to point out that the saints of the Old 
Testament—and he considered Abraham, Moses, and David saints—were 
perfectly human. In his commentary on Genesis he says: “God does not al- 
together condemn nature, but leaves it in the saints in order to improve 
and restore it. At times, to be sure, He causes a man to become drunk 
with the Holy Ghost so that he forgets all earthly things; but as a rule, He 
allows our nature to feel and be moved in the way He created it; for unless 
sin enters, no natural emotion is evil, as we see in Christ who felt many 
things according to nature even as any other person... . This I say lest you 
should think that saints were made of wood or stone, as they used to teach 
us. Mary, the mother of Christ, was also strong in the faith, but when 
she saw Him hanging on the cross, a sharp sword pierced her heart. Neither 
is it possible that a martyr should not be afraid of death, for even Christ 
shrank from it and yet did not sin against God.” Many other passages 
could be cited where Luther shows that Christians remain perfectly natural. 
They should not pretend to be unduly sober or unduly cheerful. They will 
feel sadness and gladness, will laugh and weep, even as the children of the 
world. But their emotions will be purified by the influence of the Spirit. 
This holds true especially of what Luther liked to call the storgai, i. e. the 
natural affections between parents and children and husband and wife. 

This view of conversion cautions us also not to expect a plainly visible 
difference between the children of Light arid the children of darkness. Since 
conversion is no change of substance, it will not always be visible to the eyes 
of natural man. Luther said: “From the outside you see nothing peculiar in 
a Christian, compared with other people; nay, a pagan or heathen will often 
exhibit better moral conduct and more honest demeanor than a Christian. 
Therefore the external form and color are deceptive. A woman who is bap- 
tized, hears the Gospel, believes in Christ, is married, bears children, and 
does her appointed duty, is holy, even though no one sees her holiness. For 
with my bodily eye I cannot see her baptism wherewith she is adorned before 
God, nor her faith which she has in her heart, but I see only that she is busy 
in the house, washes the children, spins, sews, and cooks. She does not 
seem to have anything peculiar about her; yet if she abides in the Gospel and 
in faith in Christ and does her task faithfully, she is holy and a member of 
the Christian church—not for the sake of her piety, but for the sake of her 
baptism, of the Gospel which she has in her heart. Yet nobody will take 
notice of such a woman that she is a Christian and a holy woman.” 

This will also free us from the painful self-observation and self-exami- 
nation to which many well-meaning Christians would urge us. Luther often 
emphasized that true Christians do not know of their own holiness, nor can 
they see it. He says: “It happens often, nay, it is the nature of faith, that he 
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who thinks he believes does not believe, and again that he who thinks he be- 
lieves not, and is despondent, actually believes the most.” Therefore he con- 
cludes: “Do not judge thyself according to what thou feelest and how thy 
heart bears thee, but recognize that thou art a Christian in this that thou 
acceptest the Word which God hath spoken, that thou hearest it willingly, and 
that thou cleavest to it in the hour of trial.” 

This view of conversion also implies that it is impossible to indicate the 
exact time and place when a man was converted, for conversion cannot be 
measured, like pulse or blood pressure, in terms of human experience. 
Luther says: “The Holy Ghost and His gifts are given in such a way that we 
do not know how we get them. No one can define the time, the place, or the 
person, and how or when anyone is converted to God. Whoever is con- 
verted to the faith can only say that the Holy Ghost comes when He will, 
and where He will, and to whom He will. He also gives gifts as many as 
He will. As He is, so are also those who are born of Him. No one sees Him, 
no one touches Him, I do not know whence He comes. Even as I cannot 
see a Christian, so I cannot say that in this hour or at this place I shall become 
a Christian. In short, it is not seen, it is not timed, it consists not in this or 
that, what you see or feel; it is pure nothing.” 

But the first article of the Formula of Concord bears not only upon our 
understanding of conversion as far as the individual Christian is concerned. 
It concerns also our relation to the world in a wider sense. For instance, the 
conservative position of the Lutheran Church toward the social institutions of 
family and state is connected with it. Here also we would confess that grace 
does not destroy but restores these God-given orders. The same is true of 
Lutheranism’s positive attitude toward nature. The early Lutheran Church 
produced an abundance of church hymns which are jubilant praises of the 
beauty of nature. I think it is not accidental that such hymns are completely 
omitted in Reformed hymnody. And finally, the relation of the Lutheran 
Church toward culture and art is based on her doctrinal position. The 
Lutheran Church has always championed beauty and art in her church build- 
ings, paintings, and music. If we believed in an absolute contrast between 
nature and grace, we would never try to express the Gospel in stone, in glass, 
in paint and in tone. We would use bare halls for churches and trashy hit 
tunes for hymns. But because we believe that grace restores nature, we will 
do everything in our power to have our natural gifts and talents perfected in 
the service of God. 

“Grace does not destroy nature but restores it.” We venture to say 
that this principle is one of the basic principles of our interpretation of the 
Christian religion. It is a paradoxical principle, for grace and nature are 
as far apart as heaven and earth. But it is the paradox of the cross. Even 
as the Son of God assumed our flesh, as His glory became manifest in His 
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deepest humiliation, as His wisdom is hidden under the foolishness of the 
Word, as His spirit comes to us under the water of baptism, as His body and 
blood are present with and under the earthly elements, without any trans- 
substantiation, so He uses our poor, miserable human lives in His service and 
restores them to a glory visible only to the eye of faith. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS* 


Ascent to Zion. By S. Arthur Devan. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 251 pages. 
$2.50. 


This book is a call to American Protestantism to restudy the subject of worship 
and to effect a speedy and drastic reform—something more real than “the boondoggling 
that has sometimes passed by the name of ‘enrichment of worship.’” This reformation, 
according to the author, must include “the whole question of restoring the Communion 
to the primacy and frequency which it had in primitive Christianity. It must think 
through the whole question of ritual and ceremonial. It must find means for dramatizing 
the Gospel of Christ to the present and future generations. It must seek a way of 
partial uniformity. It.must issue in something that will speak to both the conscious 
and the subconscious mind of all mankind.” 

Dr. Devan is qualified by breadth of education and experience to discuss the subject 
of public worship. Prepared for the Baptist ministry, he received his degree in Theology 
at Oxford University, where he also studied Economics and Political Science. After 
serving successfully in the pastorate, he became chaplain and professor of Religion 
at Hampton Institute, Virginia. He served as senior chaplain in World War I and 
is now director of the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains in Washington. 
His book is dedicated to “the chaplains of the United States Army and Navy, who are 
guiding millions of young men in the experience of worship.” 

This book is a forthright utterance by a very earnest Christian who sees in the 
present crisis, in which “millions of people have been thrown back on their pitifully 
slender store of spiritual resources,’ an opportune moment to urge and revive public 
worship as a “means of corporate communion with God.” The present widespread 
interest in worship in Europe and America may be “a stray wave on the beach of 
history, the backwash of a disaster, or a true rising of the great waters. At any rate, 
something like it has got to take place before man can rise to a better estate. Only a 
race that had fallen away from God could become engulfed in such a deluge of war. 
Only a race that returns to God can, though decimated, repeople the world with better 
folk. In these days of the Son of Man it is even as it was in the days of Noah.” 

The book provides an excellent introduction to a large field. It discusses in broad 
outlines the historic development of worship and distinguishes fairly between the 
Lutheran, Anglican, and Calvinistic traditions since the Reformation. It weighs the 
respective merits of formal and free services, and makes a plea for both in some form 
of “semi-liturgical worship,” which will recognize fully the force of “the persisting 
pattern” of worship in the historic liturgies. The central thesis is enforced by chapters 
on the related subjects of church architecture, church music, religious education and 
the training of the ministry for leadership in worship, all of which are developed with 
unity of purpose and good judgment. 

Vigorous passages are found in the author’s discussion of the current situation, in 
which he deprecates the ‘preoccupation of Protestantism” with less important matters 
and scores the prevailing emphasis upon “inspirational preaching and religious instruction 
and entertainment as substitutes for worship.” He rightly declares that neither Luther 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nor Calvin “had the faintest idea of replacing sacramental worship by a preaching 
service; . . . it was not the great Reformers but their followers who increasingly 
subordinated the Supper, eventually ousting it entirely from the ordinary Sunday 
morning worship of their churches. . . . In some American churches this tendency has 
now gone so far that the Communion is really like furniture stored in the attic— 
something the family feel they ought not to part with but which they do not know 
how to use.” 

The entire work has the stamp of competence and sincerity. Serious discussions 
are enlivened by passages of dry and engaging humor. Many sentences record the vivid 
impressions of an explorer; others suggest the wistfulness of one revisiting ancestral 
halls and seeking a lost heritage. 

The final impression is one of profound dissatisfaction with the present levels of 
Protestant worship in the non-liturgical churches and of conviction that something 
can and must be done to restore the “objectivity of real worship” which “is at once 
the most difficult and the most fundamental thing which American Protestants have 
to learn or to relearn.” 

Mechanically the book is in the best Macmillian tradition. A pleasing feature is 
the series of attractive black and white chapter-head illustrations by George Franklin 
Ketcham, Jr. 

LutHer D. REED 


Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical Churches. By Thomas Albert Stafford, with 
an introduction by Ernest Fremont Tittle. New York-Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. 176 pages. $2. 


This book will find its place in that constantly growing stream of literature which 
seeks to restore to Protestant churches generally that part of their rightful heritage 
which unfortunately they so heartily despised in the Reformation era. This book, it is 
true, deals only with a minor phase of this heritage. In any case, however, symbolism 
ought to come again into its own, particularly in an age that makes much of visual 
education. 

The introduction sets a high though narrow standard for the book. It makes 
the reader expect much new material and at the same time makes him wary of the 
author’s use of so much traditional material through the book. There seems to be too 
much space devoted to symbols like the fish and pelican, the quasi-philosophical 
discussion of the Trinity, and so little spacc to more modern symbols that would give 
life and vitality to the decoration of churches built in functional styles. 

Lutherans will be interested in hearing of an “ingenious writer” who advocates 
administering the sacramental wine by pouring it from the chalice into individual 
glasses which the communicants present at the altar. The author doubts that it would 
be feasible with many communicants present, not realizing that this procedure is (or 
will be) the common practice in Lutheran churches, At the same time, the author 
shows further divergences from his purpose in his extended discussion of the chalice 
of Antioch and what he calls “surpliced choirs.” 

The. treatment of the symbolism of color with the illustrative chart of the 
Church Year is quite inadequate, For the constituency for which this book is written 
there should have been a discussion of the modern developments in the use of the 
Church Year along with a treatment of the variations among different ecclesiastical 
bodies. An example might be cited in the Lutheran use of the Festival of the 
Transfiguration which places it in the Epiphany season rather than on the sixth 
of August. 
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The author—like many writers on liturgical and related subjects—seems oblivious 
to the necessity of formulating sufficient principles, not merely to substantiate his 
opinions, but also to guide those persons who need help in the work of providing 
adequate forms of worship as well as adequate church buildings with purposeful and 
significant symbolism. 

BenjJaMINn Lorz 


The Introits for the Church Year. Plainsong settings by Walter E. Buzzin. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1942. 49 pages. 60 cents, $5.70 a dozen. 


This little volume in the Concordia Liturgical Series for Church Choirs is prepared 
by authority of the Intersynodical Committee on Hymnology and Liturgics of the 
Synodical Conference. It will be welcomed by all who have the liturgical and musical 
interests of the Lutheran Church at heart. 


The text is that of the Common Service with a few alternate and additional Introits 
from the Hymnal of the Synodical Conference. The music consists of the traditional 
Psalm Tones of the Plainsong (Gregorian) system. All of the eight Tones are given, 
though only in their simplest form without the melodic richness and variety of the 
different authentic “finals.” ‘The currently accepted Solesmes method with its use of 
auxiliary notes, simplified harmonizations, and omission of the Intonation for the 
Gloria Patri, has been employed. 

A carefully prepared Introduction of eight pages establishes the reason for the use 
of the Psalm Tones and gives helpful information concerning their free rhythm and 
melodic line and directions concerning accent, tempo, shading, etc. 


The melodies with accompaniment run clear across the top of the pages. The 
text, pointed for chanting, is given underneath, much in the manner of the Choral Service 
Book published by the United Lutheran Publication House. The format, with its 
rather sprawling type pages, seems unnecessarily large and the paper binding lacking 
in dignity for a Choir book, though the inexpensive form may contribute to wider use. 


This little work takes its place beside the larger Psalter with Proper Antiphons 
by Herbert Lindemann (Augsburg Publishing House, 1940). Books like these seek 
the musical enrichment of the Lutheran liturgy by the restoration to our services of 
a type of churchly music universally sung in our churches in Europe during the 
Reformation century and later forgotten. The retention of the Introit, the Gradual, 
and other choral elements of the liturgy was a distinguishing feature of Lutheran 
worship as compared with Zwinglian, Calvinistic, and Anglican services. They and 
their music were lost to the Lutheran Church in the periods of Pietism and Rationalism. 

The Common Service has restored to us these liturgical texts. The music of our 
services, however, still rests too heavily upon Anglican forms in the matter of chants, 
hymns, and anthems. We have made progress in recovering our great inheritance 
of chorales and are now coming to appreciate the equally important literature of 
Plainsong which Luther and our fathers loved and used. This little work looks in 
that direction. 

The Common Service is incomparably the richest and finest Lutheran liturgy in 
the world today. We rejoice in the reverent yet hearty singing of the responses of 
the liturgy in our English Lutheran congregations, a feature unsurpassed in the services 
of any other communion. We are a singing church, our liturgy is rich in texts for 
choral music, and most choirs are capable of unusually high development under intelligent 
direction. We need capable leaders and adequate literature to develop our gifts and 
enrich our services in line with our history and heritage. 
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Our appreciation of this little volume is coupled with the wish that it might have 
included settings for the historic Graduals as well as for the Introits. 
LutHer D, REED 


Who Is My Patient? By Russell L. Dicks. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 149 
pages. $1.50. 


This “Religious Manual for Nurses” represents an addition to a slow growth of 
literature in the field in which converge the interest of the clergyman, physician, and 
nurse who are seeking to deepen their common grasp of the “spiritual needs of the 
patient” and “also the means and methods which organized religion has for meeting 
those needs,” : 

As co-author with Richard C. Cabot, M.D., of The Art of Ministering to the Sick, 
as a former hospital chaplain of historic Massachusetts General Hospital, as the husband 
of a nurse to whom he dedicated this book, and as one who himself experienced a long 
hospitalization, the author speaks authoritatively and adheres to the purpose of the 
book as stated on the cover-page: (1) To aid the nurse to recognize and to help meet 
the religious needs of her patients. (2) To assist the nurse in her contacts with patients 
of diverse faiths. (3) To provide needed inspiration in facing the emotional hazards 
of the nursing profession. 


In Part One, covering the first three chapters, the author through well-selected 
illustrations from personal experience, seeks to outline the close relationship between 
the physical and spiritual problems of the patient. He lists some signs indicating major 
spiritual conditions and the probable religious needs of the patient with these symptoms. 

In Part Two, covering the next three chapters, he shows the important role the 
nurse can play in helping the patient, through her cooperation with the clergyman. 
He describes and discusses four major conditions of stress in which the clergyman can 
be especially helpful to the patient—before a surgical operation, in a long convalescence, 
facing life with a physical handicap following illness, facing death, and also helping 
‘the families of the patient facing any one or more of these conditions. 

He attempts to give the “practices in the sick-room” of the three major religions in 
America—Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism. An interesting side-light 
is the mention made of the Lutherans “who are divided organizationally under several 
Synods.” “Thus to describe all Lutherans in the same way would be false; .. . all 
have in common a strong God-centered sense, or sense of the ‘majesty of God’ which 
cannot be said. of all Protestants.” Because of the differences in practices in the 
Protestant group and because of its brevity, this chapter had to be very sketchy and 
is not satisfying in spots. 

He suggests tactful ways of securing a clergyman and of introducing him to the 
patient who needs help. There are many helpful suggestions that every pastor will 
appreciate, 


Part Three, covering Chapters VII to XI, is the most practical part of the book 
for the nurse herself. Here the author assists her in her spiritual ministry. He 
devotes a chapter each to a discussion of The Art of Listening, The Art of Reassurance, 
The Use of the Bible, Prayers and Prayer Book, and Why Do the Innocent Suffer? 


The chapters on the art of listening and of reassurance list principles and techniques 
of very real value not only to the nurse, but to all religious workers. Much more 
might profitably be said on the use of the Bible and of prayer. Here the brevity of 
the treatment leaves much unsaid. One would appreciate a longer list of suitable 
passages of Scripture and a bibliography of helpful devotional literature. 
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Every young woman entering the nursing profession today should read the poem, 
“The Nurse,” quoted by the author as a preface to this book, to remind her of her 
singular privilege ‘to reach the soul through its body’s woe.” 

Here is a text for student nurses which in the hands of a competent teacher, 
preferably an experienced pastor, can meet a real need in nursing education. The 
graduate nurse will find it packed with much helpful information. Although written 
primarily for the nurse, it is an asset to the library of any pastor or religious worker 
who recognizes the need for practical help in gaining an understanding of the problems 
which perplex and burden the patient. 

The reviewer, however, hopes that this practical little book will soon be supplemented 
by a “Manual for Lutheran Nurses.” This will be a vital contribution toward the 
realization of the objectives of the National Lutheran Nurses’ Guild. 

Sister AnNa Epert 


Invitation to Pilarimage. By John Baillie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 134 
pages. $1.50. 


It may be said without the fear of contradiction that this book is one of the finest 
and best in the religious literature of our day. It is written in the defense of Christianity 
and no one who reads it will lay it aside without being deeply impressed by the beauty 
of its language, the cogency of its arguments, and the profoundly devotional tone of its 
whole presentation. After reading the book one may be tempted to quote the words 
of King Agrippa to Paul in response to the Apostle’s apology (Acts 26:28): “Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” The book is a contribution of permanent value 
to the apologetic and devotional literature of evangelical Christianity in the English 
language. It is almost a classic like its famous predecessor in the seventeenth century, 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,.which has inspired it. 

“Invitation to Pilgrimage” is the significant title of the book. Just as significant, 
inviting, and suggestive are the chapter headings under that title: The Fork in the 
Road; the By-way of Unbelief; the Constraint of Truth; Thinking and Believing; 
the By-way of Unreason; the Encounter; the Challenge and the Promise; Pride and a 
Fall; Why We Cannot Put Ourselves Right; How We May Be Put Right; the 
Relevance of the Gospel; the Credibility of the Gospel; Journey’s End; Traveler’s Joy 
and Pain; Invitation to Church. 

The book has its limitations. It is timely; it is thoughtful and thought-provoking ; 
it stimulates the mind and the pious imagination; it never makes the reader forget that 
faith is a venture, a leap in the dark, “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” But some of the chapters that deal with problems of a most vital 
nature are rather sketchy, too sketchy to be fully satisfying. This applies particularly 
to the last chapters which give the impression that the author’s guiding principle, ex- 
pressed in Anselm’s intelligere quod credimus, cannot be carried through. but breaks 
down and defeats its own purpose when it is confronted with questions the answer to 
which lies beyond the sphere of human comprehension. Intellectual intuition is more 
than intellectual understanding. But the paradox of faith is more than either intellectual 
intuition or intellectual understanding. Unless we realize this clearly and fully we shall 
fall back into a new scholasticism which is no less dangerous because it is coupled with an 
otherwise real understanding of what faith in the evangelical sense is. The author has 
not entirely avoided this danger. 

‘It is the author’s aim to present to the readers the grounds of Christian belief, His 
book is primarily not addressed to theologians. Neither is it addressed to “the man in 
the street.” It seeks to reach and to convince especially those with whom the author 
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could travel along the same road until they reach “the Fork in the Road” where they will 
separate from him, “those who, while earnestly seeking a firm foundation for their 
life, are willing to devote to the quest a certain sustained labor of thought.” More than 
140 years ago, at the turn of the nineteenth century, the Protestant theologian Friedrich 
Schleiermacher had set for himself a similar task in his Discourses on Religion addressed 
to the Cultured among its Despisers. That book, published at a time when new forces 
of a dynamic nature were shaking the very foundations of the established order of human 
society throughout the world, marked the beginning of a new era in the history of 
Protestant thought. During the last twenty-five years the world has been passing through 
a similar crisis which is now nearing its zenith in the present global war. What has 
been the effect and what will be the effect of this crisis upon the religious life of the 
people, especially in evangelical Christianity? Will it result in a spiritual rebirth, a 
new awakening of the positive faith out of which the Christian church was born as God’s 
new creation, sweeping away the forces of unbelief and religious indifference all along 
the line and making its influence felt, not only in a new missionary zeal, a new love of 
the brethren, a new spirit of devotion and sacrifice, but also in a new theology, the 
beginning of another new era in the history of Christian thought? 

One thing is certain: modern liberal theology with its brilliant achievements in many 
fields of historical and critical investigation, but also with its superficial optimism, its 
indestructible belief in the goodness of human nature and the powers of human progress, 
its dogmatic acceptance of the theory of evolution which makes salvation and redemp- 
tion in the biblical sense meaningless and superfluous, has received a severe shock and 
is gradually being abandoned even by many of those who formerly were its champions. 
It cannot solve the deepest problem of human life because it ignores the terrible reality 
of sin, not only its power, but primarily its guilt. It is the realization of this fact to 
which the dialectical theology of the Barthian school owes its rise and rapid growth 
in the years after the First World War. This theology sees the only way of escape 
out of an intolerable situation in a return to the Deus absconditus of John Calvin and his 
followers: either this God whose judgment is grace and whose grace is judgment or else 
complete despair is the only alternative which faces man in the hour of his direst need. 

The fundamental principles represented by the dialectical theology are still a living 
force in the religious and theological discussions of our day, though the members of 
this school are no longer in complete agreement. Yet, of late, a group of theologians 
has become rather dubious about this theology and its future. One of these men is the 
author of Invitation to Pilgrimage. For him the “By-way of Unbelief” wii] not solve the 
deepest problem of our human life. But the “By-way of Unreason” will not solve it 
either. The solution of our fundamental human problem lies in the genuine message 
of the Reformation and the chief exponent of this message is Martin Luther with his 
new understanding of the Gospel and the doctrine of justification by faith as the heart 
of the Gospel. The wholehearted acceptance of this message is the ultimate answer to 
the ultimate question: How can I, a lost and condemned sinner, find a gracious God? 
That a man with a goodly Calvinistic heritage should find himself in essential agree- 
ment with the great Reformer of Wittenberg is the most remarkable thing about his 
book and one of the most helpful signs of better days to come in the history of Protestant 
thought and theology. 

Dr. Baillie, the author of Invitation to Pilgrimage, was born in Scotland and is at 
present professor of Divinity at the University of Edinburgh. After graduating from 
New College, Edinburgh, he continued his studies at Jena and Marburg. In 1919 he 
came to America and taught at Auburn Theological Seminary, at Emmanuel College in 
Toronto, and at Union Theological Seminary in New York. He is widely known, both 
in this country and in Europe, for his constructive contributions to Christian thought. 
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His latest book may be regarded as a tribute to his former associates and friends in 
this country. 
H. OFFeRMANN 


Philosophical Foundations of Faith. By Marion John Bradshaw. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. 254 pages. $2.50. 


The scope of this book is somewhat more specific than the title suggests; for it deals 
with six philosophers of seventeenth century Europe who are regarded as the founders 
of modern philosophy—Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Pascal, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. These 
are the thinkers largely responsible for ushering in the thought-climate in which— 
perhaps even against which—Christianity has had to make its way in the last three 
centuries, 

It must certainly interest any serious student, who has grappled with the modern 
Christian apologetic, to see that the very founders of modern philosophy found it possible 
to give articulate subscription to the theistic faith which they averred as their own. 

This interesting book is, however, hardly a study of “philosophical foundations of 
faith.” It is rather a study of the religious beliefs of eminent thinkers whose philosophies 
—possibly excepting that of Pascal; the author recognizes the fact that it may be 
questioned whether Pascal belongs in a study of the founders of modern philosophy— 
were implicitly, if not explicitly, antagonistic to such beliefs. Subsequent philosophical 
inquiry has made it clearer than it was in the seventeenth century that neither rationalism, 
empiricism, nor mysticism can supply a satisfactory epistemological foundation for the 
Christian faith. 

This caveat as to the title of the book is not meant to cast doubt on its value, or on 
its scholarliness; it is intended only to give clearer indication of the scope of its 
contribution. 

There will be diversity of judgment on the question whether the author has too 
generously taken at face value the protestations of faith made by some who may have 
had practical reasons for such affirmations. 

This work may well help a student of religion to find standing-room for his faith 
in the face of the onslaught of unsympathetic philosophies, by showing him that re- 
nowned philosophers have done no less. Their own attitude suggests a modest tentative- 
ness about each of the philosophies that follows the other across history’s stage—each 
most articulate as to wherein the others were wrong. 

Doubtless the closest approximation to a “foundation of faith’ will be found in 


Pascal; and that was not philosophical. 
Carr. C. RASMUSSEN 


Experience and the Christian Faith. By Howard B. Jefferson. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1942. 226 pages. $2. 


Dr. Jefferson undertakes an ambitious task. As a liberal he is sympathetic to the 
values of modern experimentalism. But he recognizes and respects the values of tradi- 
tionalism and the sharp turn in its direction taken by the religious thought of today. 
His attempt in this book: To show how the values of both can be preserved and 
synthesized, especially for the tremendous social task facing Christianity today. For 
example, in relation to liberal optimism and traditional pessimism concerning the nature 
of man, he declares himself in agreement with the statement of Peck, “It is only that 
paradox of divine idealism regarding man’s potentiality, and rigid realism concerning 
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his actuality, that can ever meet the human fact” (p. 18). His book is an attempt to 
resolye such paradoxes, particularly in the interest of social action. 

In detail he analyzes knowledge from the experimentalist point of view, and shows 
how essential faith is as the complement of knowledge. A proper combination of knowl- 
edge and faith, he contends, “prevents both the identification of right with might and 
the fighting of cruel wars in behalf of what is incorrectly thought to be the will of 
God. . . . Without trust in a God who transcends all human divisions and to whom 
alone absolute commitment is to be given, what is to prevent the various states from 
demanding unquestioning and unconditional loyalty of their subjects?” (p. 44). 

He contends for the importance of revelation, though not limited merely to Bible 
or church but including all “means through which God speaks.” This revelation reaches 
its apex in Christ, “the fulfillment . . . of the expectation found in Gnosticism, of the 
demand for a redeemer which the Mystery-religions had tried to satisfy, as well as of 
the philosophical quest for the divine Logos and of the Old Testament prophecy con- 
cerning a Messiah” (p. 83). He examines those who feel that a return to revelation is 
merely a “return to unreason and therefore . . . a dangerous tendency,” and attempts 
to show the error of these rationalists, liberals, and humanists. 

Three chapters are devoted to a consideration of the relation of God_to nature, evil, 
and value. Again the effort is to show the limitations of experimentalist philosophizing, 
and the need for the traditionalist faith element. 

The last chapter, “Theology and the Social Problem,” comprises nearly one-fourth 
of the entire book. It begins with an analysis of the relation of the church to culture. 
The well-recognized danger in fascism of the “subjection of the individual to the will of 
the state” is mentioned. Then this challenge follows: “The real tragedy is that the 
individual is giving his absolute commitment to a temporal power rather than to God 
who is above all national divisions. Citizens of democracies are correct in believing 
that political loyalty is relative but they are wrong in supposing that there is no other 
reason for this than their desire to enjoy petty freedom” (p. 211). 

Capitalism as well as fascism is pictured as a rival of Christianity. “There is actually 
a subtle but pervasive influence emanating from the ruling economic class which has made 
the church, the press, and education the servants of an almost autonomous capitalistic 
culture” (p. 186). But no culture dare be permitted to dominate religion. “Religion 
must not only be bold in its denunciation of the evils of present society, but also main- 
tain an ethic independent of the details of any particular social program. It must be 
independent both of the order that is passing and of the order which is to occur in 
the future” (p. 196). 

A thorough and effective theology, a major aim of this book, is claimed as an in- 
dispensable element in the delivery of religion from slavery to secular culture. Theology 
should shatter both the idea that society is unmoral, “business is business,” and the idea 
that society’s morals are merely the sum of the morals of the individuals that compose 
that society. The Oxford Group Movement presents a clear example of this latter idea. 

Three factors are described as necessary to an adequate social theology. The first 
is the pragmatic principle. “To the toughminded person in the modern world Christianity 
appears as an irrelevant and sentimental idealism’ (p. 208). Only proper consideration 
of the facts in the social case will dispel that idea. Not that Christianity must come 
forward with specific methods, such as a remedy for unemployment. “What religion can 
do is to insist that there is a problem which must not be put aside, a problem of prime 
importance” (p. 201). 

The second is the transcendent principle. According to the pragmatic principle, 
man must do the best he can. But he will always fall far short of the transcendent absolute. 
The transcendent element in religion is the only element that can repel the challenge 
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of economic systems. Again the author insists: “Capitalism is more than one method 
among others of producing and distributing economic goods. It is also a dominating 
spirit, a means which has become an end, a secular pursuit turned into a religion, a 
finite and relative phenomenon taking the place of the eternal and the absolute” (p. 215). 
He supports this contention with quotations from Thurman Arnold and from Clarence 
Day on his father. 

The historical revelation of the nature of God in the Kingdom of God is the third 
of these three apparently contradictory principles which must be included in any effective 
social theology and program. The Kingdom grows like a grain of mustard seed. It 
includes an eschatological phase, that is, “that the absolute ideal of love cannot be 
realized within the conditions of history, that the coming of the Kingdom is not com- 
pletely within the control of men but is ultimately in the hands of God, and that the 
meaning of history is found in that which transcends history” (p. 219). Yet, as 
illustrated in Plato’s thought, the Kingdom is a present reality as well as a future 
possibility. 

Viewing the book as a whole, one may well agree with the Christian Century: “A 
brilliant book, it suggests a fruitful synthesis of traditionalism and experimentalism.” 
Yet important shortcomings must be pointed out. 

In the preface Dr. Jefferson declares: ‘““My wife has tried valiantly to make me 
relate the technical problems of theologians to the practical concerns of men and 
women.” One could wish her more successful. The middle chapters particularly pile 
abstraction upon abstraction, and the final chapter alone comes fully to grips with 
practical issues. Occasionally the thought touches the brilliancy of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
but also all too frequently the atrocious complexity of that writer. And all too scarce 
is the person willing to feel his way along those sentences that wander meanderingly 
down the page with a dash here and there and many a thorny snag like “anthropocentric 
humanism.” 

Another limitation appears serious. As a liberal, the author writes effectively to 
liberals concerning the limitations of experimentalism and the values of traditionalism. 
But few conservatives will appreciate his synthesis. He attacks heresies which they 
have always regarded as silly and defends doctrines which they have never questioned. 
Perhaps he has not attempted to make his synthesis attractive to conservatives. At 
least, such statements as these will immediately antagonize the traditionalist: “The 
value of the historic faith remains even though we give up such things as belief in the 
virgin birth” (p. 107). “Nor are we terribly concerned with finding a way to 
demonstrate that Christianity is the true revelation as against other organized religions 
found in the world today” (p. 68). 

Other limitations are minor. The early chapters, while effective, seem over- 
scholarly, and not so clear as similar material in books like Harkness’ Conflicts in 
Modern Religious Thought, Soper’s What May I Believe? or Wickenden’s Youth Looks 
at Religion. Terms are sometimes used confusingly: such as the statement that the 
theology of religious experience is directly opposed to traditionalism, when a con- 
siderable element of traditionalism would seem to be the religious experience of the 
past. Coercion and violence are used as synonymous terms, when at the least Niebuhr’s 
ill-will element could be used to distinguish them and at the most a sympathetic study 
of non-violence literature might show them poles apart. 

But the final chapter makes one almost forget the adverse items. Here is brilliant 
and creative thought. A much-needed synthesis is effectively made. Some statements 
approach genius, as: “American Protestantism has become for the most part a middle- 
class luxury, although its conscience, not completely quieted, has given rise to a rather 
radical social gospel” (p. 196). Such statements, and their practical implications, have 
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long needed to be said. May we thank God that here is one with courage and vision 


enough to say them. 
HerMan KEITER 


We Believe. By John J. Moment. New York: Macmillan Company, 1942. 134 pages. 
$1.25. 


This little book is not just another of the numerous modern outlines or restatements 
of the Christian faith such as Brunner’s Our Faith or Jacobs’ The Faith of the Church. 
It is rather a brief but specific examination of the language, spirit, and historical 
background of the early creeds, commonly called ecumenical. The first four chapters 
deal with the doctrinal contents of the creeds in terms-of God and man. The fifth 
is a historical review and a critical appraisal of the Nicene, the Apostles,’ and the 
Athanasian Creeds. The texts of the three creeds are printed in an appendix without 
notes or critical apparatus. 

Dr. Moment, who is an experienced pastor, shows maturity and competence in the 
handling of this theological theme. He has also the happy faculty of pointed and 
effective expression, His references show an acquaintance with the ante-Nicene and 
post-Nicene Fathers which appears to be the fruit of prolonged study and reflection. 
He is awake both to the limitations and the merits of the church’s early theologians, 
but his tone in regard to them is respectful rather than disdainful. He can be critical, 
however, as in his discriminating discussion of the terms persona and hypostasis. 

A certain obscurity attends Dr. Moment’s treatment of the problems of the Trinity 
and the Person of Christ as they were faced by the ancient church. The author loses 
the single thread which gives meaning to the church’s long fight against misconceptions 
of its Lord. That single thread which helps us to get through the labyrinth of con- 
troversies is the church’s steadfast apprehension of the unity and the continuity of 
Christ Himself. Because our author is so anxious to demonstrate to us the inadequacy 
of some of the church’s ancient terminology, he fails to show with equal cogency, as 
he might have done, the adequacy of the church’s faith over against the proffered 
substitutes of Gnostic, Marcionite, Monarchian, and Arian. 

The treatment of the Apostles’ Creed is in part unsatisfactory. Dr. Moment thinks 
that the article concerning the birth of Christ cannot be justified as “an essential 
article of the faith” (page 116). But surely the article of the Virgin Birth guards 
the unity and the continuity of the Person of Christ in a better way than any un- 
scriptural hypothesis which has been proposed. And the two-fold testimony of the 
Gospels cannot lightly be thrust aside by the historical and literary investigator, as Dr. 
J. Armitage Robison indicated forty years ago in his Advent lectures at Westminster 
Abbey (Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, pp. 38-42). It is overlooked by Dr. Moment 
that the inclusion of the birth of Christ as an item in all three creeds had a confessional 
significance as over against Gnosticism and Jewish assailants, and was therefore far 
from superfluous at the time. The question is, Is it “essential” today? Admittedly 
the emphasis has changed. The Lord’s humanity is no longer denied but is regarded 
as axiomatic. The issue has been narrowed down to the question of the means by 
which the Son of God became man. We would agree with Dr. Moment that this 
narrower question is of less consequence to faith than the larger one of the Incarnation 
itself. But it remains a confessional matter for the very reason that it is being denied 
on grounds which the church cannot readily allow. As soon as the physical miracle 
is got rid of by an alleged scientific method of reasoning, a literary miracle is left in 
its place for which no reasonable historical explanation can be given. How did two 
independent narratives of a Virgin Birth, each one of unexampled beauty, purity, 
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simplicity, and consistency, get into our canonical Gospels without obligation to mythical 
pagan or apocryphal Jewish sources? And how did they gain rapid and universal 
acceptance in the Christian church before the completion of a New Testament canon 
and long before the first signs of a superstitious traditionalism appeared in the church, 
as the Apology of Aristides proves? 

There is a factual slip in the author’s statement on page 119 about the Athanasian 
Creed: “Of the Protestant churches only the Anglicans retained it in their confessional 
documents.” The Epitome of the Formula of Concord confesses the Athanasian Creed 
as binding upon its Lutheran signatories. 

The chapters on God the Father (pages 1-31) and on Man in the Creeds (pages 
88-106) and the section on Theology and Life (pages 120-125) are especially stimulating 
and constructive. As a whole the book fills a real need as a handy, thoughtful survey 
of the creeds for interested laymen as well as for pastors who are ready to do some 
fresh thinking on the subject. 

Wittram H. Cooper 


Reason or Revelation. By Th. Engelder. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 
1941. 176 pages. $1. 


This work deals with what is today, as perennially, one of religion’s most crucial 
problems: How can man have trustworthy religious knowledge? 

The title suggests the historic antithesis of the two dominant answers: revelation 
or reason. The issue which the author fights is a real one. He shows, what can readily 
be shown, that many interpreters of Christianity have really robbed Christianity of . 
that without which it is not Christianity: God’s self-revelation, the deity of Jesus Christ 
and His atoning sacrifice, justification by faith, the Christian eschatology, etc. 

The insistence of the author that God and His truth are known by revelation is 
timely and correct. Revelation is authentic Christianity’s answer to the problem of 
religious knowledge. It is imperative to recognize the fact that reason can not be 
the Supreme Court as to the revelation’s affirmations; for instance, as to creation, the 
person of Christ, His mission, His resurrection, the nature of the sacraments, and the 
continuing presence of the ever-living Christ. 

Despite the title of the book, however, its contents would have been more clearly 
suggested by the title “Reason or Scripture.” The focal point of the whole issue is 
the exclusive identification of revelation and Scripture. The author takes the familiar 
position of the Missouri Synod, which not only assumes this identification, but insists 
upon its familiar theory of the Scripturds. Hence the argumentation of the book is 
something less than conclusive to any who, though unequivocally declaring that God’s 
truth is known only by revelation, do not accept the theory of the Scriptures implicit 
in this volume. In fact at this point one sees most clearly the purpose of this work. 
Its tireless attack on “rationalism” is specifically and most especially meant to include 
any who doubt this particular theory of Scripture. Among those who would join with 
the author in utter rejection of what he calls rationalismus vulgaris, there are many 
who accept the Bible as the Word of God, but dissent from Missouri’s interpretation 
of Bible verses cited by her authors, including the author of this volume, as proving it. 
In this connection it is to the point to take notice of Dr. Engelder’s admission that 
(p. 18) “we need our reason to understand the meaning of the words used in Scripture.” 
That inescapable admission seems to open a wide door, a wider door for sincere dif- 
ferences than thinkers of his viewpoint are wont to recognize. The zealous antagonist 
of rationalism may be standing heroically by his own rationally ministered under- 
standing. more than he realizes, when he attacks other champions of the Bible as the 
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Word of God because their understanding differs from his own. It is faith in reason 
indeed so surely to believe that it can with such absolute completeness tell us “what 
the words mean.” This unavoidable role of reason may help to account for disagree- 
ments within the Synodical Conference as to so called “non-fundamental points of 
doctrine.” 

The issue is not so simple as sola ratio versus sola scriptura, as is clearly seen in 
this admission that “we need our reason to understand the meaning of the words of 
Scripture.” The author’s failure to see the implications of this may help to explain 
why he can with such lavish hand broadcast the charge of rationalism against his fellow 
Lutherans throughout the world. Indeed he declares (p. 95) that this work is “not 
addressed so much to vulgar rationalists and the Reformed rationalists” as to Lutherans. 
Luther’s famous “Prefaces” would certainly bare his head to the criticism. Many 
European Lutherans receive specific censure—including Nygren, Koberle, Althaus, etc. 
And the blanket of accusation covers spokesmen in the Augustana Synod, the General 
Council, the General Synod, the United Lutheran Church in America—with special 
mention of leaders in the New York Synod, the Central Pennsylvania Synod, and the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium. 

Many will feel that this book is another product of the same spirit which, speaking 
through an official journal of one of the constituent bodies of the Synodical Conference, 
has seriously charged President Poppen of the American Lutheran Church and President 
Knubel of the United Lutheran Church with “blasphemy.” 


Car_ C. RASMUSSEN 


The Five Books of Moses. By Oswald T. Allis. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1943. 319 pages. $3. 


This volume constitutes, as the subtitle indicates, “a reexamination of the modern 
theory that the Pentateuch is a late compilation from diverse and conflicting sources by 
authors and editors whose identity is completely unknown.” The author is a funda- 
mentalist who for many years (1910-1929) was a teacher in Princeton Seminary and 
later in Westminster Seminary. A specialist in Semitic studies (Ph.D., Ba he is 
quite competent to deal with the subject. 

Contending that the critical theory regarding the Pentateuch, which has pen 
popular and apparently well-established, should not be merely revised, as has been the 
case from time to time, but entirely abandoned in the interest of what appears to him 
to be a trustworthy tradition, he proceeds to investigate the conclusions of the experts 
with the view to refute them one by one. Simply stated, his thesis is “that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch” and that the theory of composite authorship rests upon two false as- 
sumptions: (1) “The claim that variety in diction, style, and subject-matter implies 
diversity of source and authorship,” and (2) “that the history of Israel, especially the 
religious history, must have followed in general the same pattern as that of other nations 
gard races.’ 

- The design of the investigation has been to clarify thie issues for ee general reader 
in. such a way as to make it possible for him “to weigh the evidence, to examine the 
method; and to test the conclusions of the critics for himself.” Sufficient consideration 
has been given to details to make the work inviting to scholars. Driver’s analysis, 
though published many years ago, is employed as a basis for the study of the critical 
position. 
According to the author, the theory that Moses wrote the Pentateuch rests upon 
a four-fold basis: (1) The claims of the Pentateuch itself; (2) the testimony of the 
Old Testament; (3) the testimony of the New Testament; and ‘(4) the voice of tradi- 
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tion. The setting aside of this tradition involves “the rejection of all positive external 
evidence” and “the admission that the account given is fundamentally erroneous.” The 
critics, Dr, Allis contends, have been “divisive and destructive.” For the claim of the 
uniqueness of God’s guidance of Israel they have substituted the emphasis of Israel’s 
uniqueness and thus have disregarded the “redemptive supernaturalism of Biblical history.” 

Step by step the critical assumptions are examined and answered. Since the 
documentary hypothesis has been developed from observations concerning variations in 
the use of divine names, differences in style and diction, and the presence of doublets, 
these factors are first put to the test. The conclusion is reached that the alleged 
differences are not so determinative as has been supposed. After all, marked variations 
are rare. Different names for God are used significantly. Similar differences appear 
in later Old Testament books. Wide divergence in style and diction is not uncommon 
in the writings of a single author. As may be noted by a reference to the versions, there 
are no hard and fast rules governing the use of particular words or expressions. 
Furthermore, the critical position requires the mutilation of the text. 

The critics, the author argues, have not only pitted Scripture against Scripture in 
contradistinction to the traditional harmonistic method, but have also applied the 
evolutionary process to Old Testament religion, interpreting it as a development from 
the primitive animism and polytheism of the early Semitic peoples. “The horrible 
Yahwe of the pre-prophetic period is a figment of the imagination of the evolutionary 
critic, who proceeds upon an assumption which is the direct antithesis of the teaching 
of the prophets” (p. 166). 

While this evolutionary point of view has been exerting an increasing influence 
during the last four or five decades, archeological research has countered it with in- 
dubitable facts unearthed by the spade. We may now speak confidently concerning the 
great antiquity of the ancient civilizations, the historicity of the patriarchs, the antiquity 
of the art of writing and of the Hebrew language. But does it not seem strange that 
leading archeologists accept the “developmental hypothesis?” 

The ultimate test, in the estimation of the author, is the question concerning Christ, 
who said of Moses, “He wrote of me.” Dr. Allis states the issue thus: “If our attitude 
toward the problem of the Pentateuch will determine our attitude toward Jesus Christ, 
then the question whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch cannot be an academic question 
to any one for whom the words of Jesus . . . are precious” (p. 254). But many will 
ask: Did Christ really assert “that Moses wrote the Pentateuch?” Is any commitment 
concerning Pentateuchal criticism determinative for Christian faith? Fortunately, the 
validity of divine revelation, the inspiration and authority of the Word of God, and 
justifying faith in Jesus Christ are not dependent upon our knowledge of the date, 
authorship, and literary structure of the books of the Bible. 

It is quite proper for one to make a reexamination of the critical theory, as Dr. 
Allis has done. The picture drawn by the critics has undergone considerable modifica- 
tion as new evidence has been brought to light, particularly through archeological 
research. That it will require further revision is a reasonable expectation. But to 
demand that it be entirely set aside is to fail to recognize the positive elements in more 
than a century of scientific study of the Old Testament. 

Students of the Bible: will find it worthwhile to compare the arguments set forth 
in this volume with those presented in recent works on Old Testament Introduction. 

E. E, Fiack 


The Pastor as a Personal Counselor. By Carl J. Schindler. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1942. 147 pages. $1.25. 


This book is a distinct contribution to the increasing volume of literature in this 
field. It is particularly welcome coming from a Lutheran pastor who has made a 
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careful and discriminating study of psychology and psychiatry, coupled with a pastoral 
experience which afforded opportunity to learn “what a pastor can and what he cannot 
do” in this sphere. “Counseling,” as a modern technique, is an attempt to help, in 
specific cases, by utilizing the knowledge of human personality which is contributed by 
contemporary psychology. Hence the sub-title is “A Manual of Pastoral Psychology.” 
This manual is avowedly not a mere collection of annotated case-studies. Rather, it 
maintains the thesis that “the minister, on the basis of his understanding of the 
Christian religion, must be an expert in the field of human relationships. He must give 
people the help which will enable them to live with themselves, with others, and with 
God.” The chapter-subjects are: Preparation for Counseling; The Pastor’s Personality ; 
Why People Differ; Psychological Types; Methods of Escape from Conflict; Learning 
from the Psychiatrist; The Pastor as Marriage Counselor;. The Minister in the Sick- 
room; Mental Diseases; The Therapeutic Value wi Group Experience; How the 
Minister Helps. 

This book is being used as a supplementary study in the department of Pastoral 
Theology in at least one Lutheran theological seminary, and it serves well as an introduc- 
tion to the study of Pastoral Psychology. The young pastor who wishes to pursue a 
course of reading in this field will find this an excellent book with which to begin. 


CuHarLes K. BELL 


The Root and Flower of Prayer. By Roger Hazelton. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1943. vii, 137 pages. $1.75. 


This brochure might fittingly be called a book of instructions to preachers on the 
art of prayer. Both at the beginning and at the end of the book, the author points out 
that its aim is “to effect a union of theory and practice at the focal point of the actual 
experience of public worship.” 


The author begins by showing the need for a book of instruction on prayer. He 
dwells on “the badness of our prayers” as it applies to the non-liturgical churches. The 
contents of the book are clearly set forth by the author in his own outline: “We shall 
look first at the experience of prayer especially at the needs in which it arises and the 
ends it seeks. Then we shall turn to the thought of God, the worshipful Reality as- 
sumed and addressed in prayer. Following this we are to think more specifically of 
prayer as a form of words, emphasizing its kinship with poetry. Then we shall deal 
with the available source materials for constructing prayers, from liturgical and devo- 
tional material to the rich literature of the imagination. Suggestions for preparation 
and delivery will now occupy our attention, including some comments on the function 
of the pastoral prayer in a time of war. The study is concluded with some of the 
author’s prayers, chosen to illustrate the principles which the book sets forth.” 


That a book of instruction on prayer is needed all will admit. To the reviewer, the 
discussion here, while good as far as it goes, is deficient because of what it lacks. It 
would enrich prayer by poetry and imagination but not by revelation. It knows God as 
Love and Purity and Power but not as Saviour. There is praise for the beauty in 
creation but not for the riches of grace in Christ Jesus. This book of instructions 
would fit the Moslem as well as the Christian. The reviewer is not one who would refuse 
to pray even with a non-Christian as far as we can worship together. But as a book 
of instruction to Christian preachers for the preparation and delivery (the word is the 
author’s) of prayers, it is, to the reviewer at least, woefully deficient. 


JoHN ABERLY 
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Planning a Year's Pulpit Work. By Andrew W. Blackwood. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 240 pages. $2. 


Dr. Blackwood, professor of Homiletics at Princeton Seminary, had completed 
thirty-four years in the ministry when, last December, he published this book. Of the 
thirty-four years, half were spent in pastorates in Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Ohio, and half have been spent in teaching the English Bible and the art of preaching. 
The result, as might be expected, is a well-balanced and solidly constituted volume with 
a fine appreciation of both pulpit problems and pulpit possibilities, all against a thoroughly 
Biblical background. 

Himself both teacher and minister, in rather equal proportions, he is interested in a 
teaching ministry that shall be polished enough to reflect careful study and popular 
enough to win and nourish an audience. Such a teaching ministry cannot be had where 
hit-and-miss (not hit-or-miss) methods prevail and where pulpit work is fractional and 
disintegrated. Nor can it be had without good planning and hard work. The volume, 
by its insistent emphasis on these points, serves both to rebuke and to inspire and will 
prove of help to both the seasoned (and perhaps “rutted”) preacher and the yourg 
workman who is still in his habit-forming period. 

The need of planning rests on the twofold thesis that only thus can real coverage 
and continuity be assured and that only thus can the essential “maturing” of sermons be 
effected. While the particular plan set forth (a breaking of the preaching year— 
September to September—into approximate quarters under the heads of “Undergirding,” 
“Recruiting,” “Instructing,” and “Heartening”) is rather definitely detailed, Professor 
Blackwood is eager to be creatively and constructively suggestive rather than adamantly 
arbitrary. In fact, for one with such positive ideas of procedure, there is nevertheless 
manifested a fine tolerance for divergent approaches and different temperaments in the 
chapter on “Adopting the Plan.” He is apparently just as willing to have the plan 
adapted as adopted. The one thing he really wants is planning. 

A special value of the book lies in the fact that it illustrates quite conclusively how 
thoroughly contemporary it is possible for preaching to be while yet remaining truly 
Biblical. It is of interest to Lutherans to see how astonishingly well our appointed 
pericopes for the festival and non-festival halves of the Church Year (the life of Christ, 
the life of the Christian) fit into the scheme of Dr. Blackwood’s “year.” It suggests 
that it might be illuminating to him were he to analyze more closely what the churches 
with the Church Year and the pericope system have to offer. Meanwhile, something of 
his plan would doubtless enrich many a preacher’s approach to the problem of his 
evening sermons—now too often either somewhat duplicatory of the morning emphasis 
or deplorably unrelated to each other. 

For the reviewer, the material of Chapters IV (Preaching Christian Doctrine), VI 
(Stressing the Cross), VII (Presenting the Risen Lord), and VIII (Preaching Bible 
Ethics) were the most stimulating. The occasional mention of Dr. Blackwelder was 
noticed with interest. The indexes of texts and of subjects and persons reveal the scope 
of the material set forth in this practical and quite generally rewarding study of the 
task facing every “parish interpreter of the Christian religion.” 

Henry H. Baccer 


The Historic Church and Modern Pacifism. By Umphrey Lee. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 249 pages. $2. 


The present war has again confronted earnest Christians with the necessity of 
wrestling with the difficult “soldier question” with which Martin Luther dealt four 
centuries ago in his famous treatise, Whether Soldiers, Too, Can Be Saved. A valuable 
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aid in dealing with this problem today can be found in a review of the answers of leading 
Christian thinkers down through the ages. President Lee, of the Southern Methodist 
University, has written this book to provide a brief summary for just this purpose. In 
nine short chapters he discusses the testimony of Jesus and St. Paul; opinions and 
practices before Constantine, during the Middle Ages, and in the Reformation period; 
and views of representative exponents of the Evangelical Movement, the Social Gospel, 
and Modern Pacifism. 

The author states that he “has not tried to set forth the facts under the pretense 
that he has no opinions of his own; but he believes that there is here no distortion of 
the sources” (p. 12). What the author’s own opinions are becomes clear in the very 
first chapter. Here the testimony of Jesus is treated largely in terms of the texts cited 
by many modern pacifists, and the conclusion is “that the most careful examination of 
the passages relied upon to prove that Jésus proclaimed a doctrine of pacifism in the 
sense now attributed to that word compels the conclusion that Jesus left no pronouncement 
on the question.” In only one short sentence is the other side of the picture presented: 
“An. attempt to prove that Jesus authorized the participation of his followers in war 
would reach the same conclusion” (p. 39). This short sentence is as important to a 
balanced view as all the rest of the chapter. “ 

The absence of any specific guidance from our Lord compelled his followers to 
work out their own solutions of the “soldier question.” The most important of these are 
reviewed in chronological order. The author is certainly correct in pointing out that 
the church has quite uniformly abhorred war but that the weight of the church’s tradi- 
tion is against the pacifist solution because, as St. Augustine put it, it is “a wickedness 
to abandon” human society and because non-participation in war is a flight from reality 
and duty. But the author might profitably have devoted more attention to the fact that 
the conduct of war has not always been the same in its purposes, personnel, and methods, 
and that a solution reached in given situations and with current spiritual insights may 
not fit other situations at all. Luther, for example, said some things about war which 
were applicable in the sixteenth century but cannot be literally applied in the twentieth 
century without distorting his basic principles. 

This book is timely and useful. The tradition (or better, traditions) of the church 
and its long experience deserve careful consideration by all Christians, no matter what: 
their present positions with respect to war. Although Dr. Lee is here arguing a case, 
the reader will readily distinguish the objective exposition from the subjective interpreta- 
tion and will be grateful for this convenient and generally reliable guide to the thought _ 
and literature of the past. 

T. G. TApPERT 


It’s Your Souls We Want. By Stewart W. Herman, Jr. New York and Philadelphia: 
Harper & Brothers and the Muhlenberg Press, 1943. xv, 315 pages. $2.50. 


This is a book for the times. The author had the very best opportunities to get the 
facts that it presents. Beginning as a student at French and German universities, serving 
as pastor of the American Church at Berlin, and later becoming an attache of the 
American embassy, he could not only observe the happenings of Germany in the years 
1936-1942 as an outsider, but also had certain immunities which enabled him to see 
things from the inside. He is thus enabled to present an authoritative account “of the 
unpublished conflict between paganism and Christianity in the Third Reich.” 

It is the struggle of the Nazi regime for the control of the church—both Con- 
fessional and Catholic—that is the theme of the book. It adds to its value when one 
reads in the introduction that it has been written with a feeling of responsibility “that 
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any nation which presumes to defend by word or deed those Christian principles which 
another nation patently denies ought to be doubly careful that it practices what it 
preaches, especially in its diplomatic, commercial, and journalistic embassies. It is from 
this humble viewpoint, rather than out of any feeling of self-righteousness that this story 
of the religious development in Germany has been written” (p. xi). 

It was during his internment at Bad Nauheim for the greater part of the year that 
the author had the leisure to gather up all the threads that have been woven into the 
pattern of the struggle between the Nazi regime and the church. Nor is it pretended 
that everything that entered into that struggle is as yet known. Very modestly it is 
stated that “many more volumes will have to be written before the spiritual history of 
the New Germany will fall into definite form.” After reading this volume, however, 
the reviewer is led to the conviction that it will have decided authority in molding that 
form so far as the period it covers goes. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first is about the new state religion. It 
is a little poem published in one of the Berlin newspapers in 1939 that expresses the aim 
of the new religion—from which the title of the book is taken—“It is your souls we 
want.” Totalitarianism aims at undivided loyalty to the state. Its demands make one 
think of the tan-man-dhan of India—body, mind, and wealth must be surrendered. Only 
there it is to the priest; here it is to the Fuehrer. The issue is, as the book puts it, 
between Christ and Hitler. The author, in discussing religion as a political principle, 
rightly finds the analogue of the religion in the Shintoism of Japan. “The German gov- 
ernment today is the new church and National Socialism is the new religion” (p. 90). 

The second part deals with the resistance that this new religion has met and is 
meeting from the old state religion. This struggle must be seen on the background of 
the church as it has developed in Germany since the Reformation. Though only inci- 
dental, not the least valuable part of the book is the clarity with which the author sets 
forth its points of difference from the church in America. The present struggle has 
extended over a number of years and has gone through various stages. It would be 
impossible to outline these in a brief review. It makes clear, however, what even one 
who has tried to follow the struggle as it has been reported in the papers could not 
always unravel. It has been a struggle on nearly all fronts. Mistakes that the church 
has made are also recorded. But from the facts given, the conclusion would seem to 
be abundantly justified: “It is impossible to heap too much credit upon the German 
church, regardless of its mistakes and indecisions. For fighting Hitlerism with all its 
strength, it deserves, in my opinion, a seat among the United Nations!” (p. 187). 

It is only to be expected that opposition to a common danger should have brought 
about a rapprochement between Confessional Christians and Roman Catholics. A 
chapter is devoted to German Catholicism’s rejection of the Axis. “There is... an 
ardent hope in the hearts of many Catholics and Protestants that their common suffer- 
ing may lead to a greater measure of sympathy and understanding in the common task 
of rebuilding a post-war world” (p. 206). 

The third section deals with the impact of the war. In reading this one can not 
help but feel that much that is going on behind the scenes could not be known by the 
outsider. However, the author had unusual opportunities to get glimpses into some of 
the things that have taken place. Thus the church in conquered countries is persecuted 
where it opposes the Nazi program; favored where it would help it. One of the most 
informing parts of the discussion has to do with the attitude of the Hitler regime towards 
the churches of subjugated countries, whether in the East or the West. The most 
extreme measures are those taken towards the Polish Church. “Here is the New Order 
for religion in its purest form! I know from my contacts in Berlin that a long start 
has been made in carrying the program into effect, and churchmen know that it means 
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the ultimate extinction of the church in the form in which Europe has known it for 


almost two thousand years. . .. If Hitler succeeds in holding Europe, Christendom 
stands to lose its oldest churches just as it once lost the very birthplace of its Founder” 
(p. 278). 


The book concludes on a prophetic strain, “What will the end be?” This chapter 
ought to be pondered by all who are called on to counsel and legislate regarding the 
post-war world. The future not only of Europe, but also of the world, it is believed 
will depend on the nature of the peace adopted after victory is won. “The Nazis know 
that the soul of the German people has eluded them but, as long as an iron grip is 
maintained upon their body, the soul must perish or grow stronger. That is why the 
reconstruction of Europe after this war will not be merely a matter of economic 
rehabilitation, nor even of re-education in an academic sense;.but of spiritual reforma- 
tion and revival,” is the author’s conclusion to this masterly discussion. The whole book 
is packed with information. It also has the rarer virtue of being packed with wisdom. 
The reviewer congratulates the author on its production, and recommends the book to 
all who would understand the issues involved in this Second World War. 

Joun ABERLY 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg In Three Volumes. Translated by Theo- 
dore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. Volume I. Philadelphia: The Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1942. xxiv, 728 pages. $3.50. 


Two hundred years have passed since Muhlenberg came to America to gather the 
scattered Lutherans into congregations and organize them into a synod. The most 
ambitious object undertaken in connection with the bi-centennial is the publication of 
three large volumes of Muhlenberg’s diaries. Volume I is already off the press, and 
the other two volumes are to follow within a year. 

The Patriarch of American Lutheranism, as Muhlenberg is called, labored in 
America during the formative period that embraces the Revolutionary War and the 
twenty years preceding. He was a contemporary of Jonathan Edwards and George 
Whitefield, of Frelinghuysen and the Tennents, of Schlatter and William White. His 
life was an exhibit of amazing energy and the most varied activity. He traveled widely 
and observed carefully. He wrote down his experiences and observations with pains- 
taking care for details. Even lengthy conversations are recorded in toto. He kept his 
diaries partly as a spiritual exercise, partly as a work of reference concerning his 
various travels and transactions, partly as a means of personal defense when he was 
attacked or called to account, but largely as a source of materials for his official reports 
to the fathers in Halle who had sent him to America. But the original diaries which 
are here translated are ten times as extensive as the Reports which were published in 
Halle and which have hitherto been our chief source of information about Muhlenberg 
and his work. 

Before the work of translating could begin, the editors were obliged to do a vast 
amount of compiling and collating. In some instances there were as many as four 
different manuscript texts of the same passage. These texts fill twenty-eight bound 
volumes of manuscript, besides microfilms or photocopies of Halle manuscripts now 
deposited in the Library of Congress. All of these have been combined in this translation 
into a single continuous narrative, with every variation carefully noted. 

The translation is thoroughly accurate and so skillful as to conceal almost completely 
the hand of the translator, It presents a delightfully readable narrative. The journals 
are printed in double column form on large pages 7 by 10 inches in size. Altogether 
this volume constitutes an unusually successful piece of book-making. And it presents 
a most interesting view of the total Muhlenberg, his times and his contemporaries. 
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Muhlenberg was a very human being, a pious soul, a great organizer, a convinced 
Lutheran and a devout Christian. He was in frequent perils of man and beast, almost 
constantly exposed to the elements, and often in controversy with sectarians and clerical 
tramps. He wrote with amazing candor on all kinds of interesting topics, and his 
journals throw a flood of light on social and cultural conditions in eighteenth century 
America. “He discusses colonial travel, the cost of living, the preparation of food, the 
scourge of epidemic diseases, and the prevalence of superstition. He reports the protests 
which the Germans on the frontier presented to the Quaker legislature of Pennsylvania 
against its failure to provide protection against the Indians. He describes the effects 
of the Revolution on himself and the people among whom he moved—the misgivings 
and hopes, the movements of troops and rumble of cannon fire, the destruction and want. 
He refers to practical aspects of laws and courts. He takes great interest in medicine, 
having learned ‘a little something’ in the Halle infirmary, and reveals that he practiced 
phlebotomy on himself and others. Even a man who was stabbed in a tavern brawl 
was bled in an effort to save him from death. Muhlenberg carefully notes how to make 
salve to cure rheumatism, how to mix a remedy for snake-bites, how to keep insects 
off cabbage, how to prevent cider from souring, and how to keep flies off horses. : 

“What Muhlenberg has to say of religious conditions, in his journals, is equally 
important and interesting. . He reports contacts and conferences with leaders and 
members of every religious persuasion. He discusses the character of clergy and 
people, the financing and construction of churches, the salaries and fees received by 
ministers, clerical vestments, liturgical appointments and practices, preaching and church 
music, catechization and education, the administration of the sacraments, marriage and 
funeral customs, pastoral visitation, missionary labors among Negroes and Indians, 
congregational and synodical organization, and a host of other things.” 

In these days when biographical studies bulk so large in general literature, when 
the emotional life of our heroes holds the interest of our readers, when “social history” 
is beginning to flow, when the formative influences in American culture are being 
searched out and scrutinized with great care, these volumes are both timely and fasci- 
nating. The first volume reads like a romance, and it will long serve as a veritable 
mine of information for the student of Christian history. 

AspeL Ross WENTZ 


Living Biographies of Religious Leaders. By Henry Thomas and Dana Lee Thomas. 
Illustrations by Gordon Ross. Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., 
1942. 297 pages. $1.98. 


This volume is the eighth in a series written by the above collaborators under the 
general title, Living Biographies. The series is designed “to present vivid and human 
stories of outstanding personalities in the fields of knowledge and culture.” Religious 
leadership is represented in this volume by ten- to twenty-page sketches of the lives 
and teachings of the following: Moses, [saiah, Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, John the 
Baptist, Jesus, St. Paul, Mohammed, Francis of Assisi, John Huss, Luther, Loyola, 
Calvin, George Fox, Swedenborg, Wesley, Brigham Young, Mary Baker Eddy, Gandhi. 
Full-page portraits drawn by Gordon Ross and reproduced in duotone gravure precede 
each biography, together with a chronological list of important events in the life of 
the subject. 

The authors state in the first sentence of a brief introduction that “all the great 
religions are upward paths to God.” On this basis they offer sympathetic, human interest 
sketches that serve to introduce the reader to many of the great religious personalities 
of world history. The scholar may be inclined to regard these sketches as journalistic 
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snapshots rather than “living biographies.” However, the book may serve to give many 
laymen their first insight into the life and teachings of religious leaders previously 
unknown. It may also be useful as a guidebook for informal study groups. 

The wisdom of including a “biography” of Jesus in such a volume will be questioned 
by many. Others will question the wisdom of selecting Brigham Young and Mary Baker 
Eddy as representative of American religious leadership. 

The format is all that can be desired. The portraits add much to the attractiveness 
of the volume, despite the fact that the drawing of Luther has little to recommend it 
from the point of view of historical acctiracy. The artist would have fared better in 
this respect if he had taken one of the original Cranach portraits of the younger Luther 
as his model. 

MeErte Wm. Boyer 


The Church Through the Ages. By Theodore G. Tappert. Philadelphia: United Lu- 
theran Publication House, 1941. 144 pages. 50 cents. ; 


Pastors and those responsible for Teacher Training classes and for programs for 
Luther Leagues, missionary societies, and brotherhoods have long felt the need of a book 
written in a simple style that traced the history of the church and the development of 
the distinctive traits of the church. Such a text, in spite of its simple style, would need 
to have behind it real scholarship and understanding. The absence of such a work has 
been a real lack. 

Dr. Tappert’s The Church Through the Ages fills this need. Published under the 
auspices of the Parish and Church School Board of the United Lutheran Church, it is 
intended for use in training classes. Because of the varying degrees of academic prep- 
aration on the part of those in the classes, the book necessarily is brief, to the point, 
and simple. But this simplicity has nothing to do with the scholarship in and behind 
the book. Dr. Tappert, Schieren Professor of Christian History at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, is an accurate historian, who, with a complete simplicity of style, presents 
to the reader not only a bird’s-eye view of the story of the church and a keen analysis 
of each period, but also gives to the reader an understanding of the meaning of the 
history of the church. 

The Church Through the Ages is unique for that. But it is unique in another way 
also. Approximately one-half of the book is devoted to a running account of the story 
of the church, each chapter introduced by an interesting introductory paragraph giving 
the reader some idea of the contents of the chapter. Following an informative chapter 
on the American Church, the second half of the book is devoted to a study of the church 
according to the streams of development instead of periods. The author retraces his 
steps, and in giving a chapter each to teaching, worship, organization, life and ex- 
pansion, traces the development from apostolic times to the present. Not only is this 
treatment unique, but it gives to the reader an understanding of how the distinctive 
traits of the church came to be. Thus a common lack of understanding on the part 
of the layman is met. 

Dr. Tappert’s treatment of the Reformation period and of the American Church is 
particularly outstanding. The reader understands how the Lutheran Church came to 
be and how the various denominations came to live together in the new world. The 
church school teacher reading and studying these paragraphs will have a deeper loyalty 
to the church which he is serving and of which he is a member. 

Particularly valuable to the layman is the concluding chapter on “The Values and 
Uses of Church History.” Too frequently the average man is apt to feel that he does 
_not care how something came to be—he is only concerned that it is. And frequently 
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his value to the church is reduced in accordance with his lack of knowledge of the how 
and why of the church. Dr. Tappert lets one see that the past helps us understand the 
present and, indeed, sheds light on present problems. Neither the present nor the future 
can be understood without reference to the past. 

ARMIN GEORGE WENG 


Personalities of the Passion. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. 183 pages. $1.50. 


Most of us have preached about the men and women who surrounded our Lord 
during the fateful hours of his Passion, but only a few are able to clothe them in flesh 
and blood as convincingly as does Leslie Weatherhead. And still fewer are those 
preachers who, without “preaching about the war,” are able to show the entire relevancy 
of this Gospel to human need in this day of clashing arms. 

Sometimes the author’s sympathy leads him too far, as when he seeks to erase 
Peter’s “denial.” Is this same trait responsible for the frequent hints of universalism 
(cf. pp. 38, 151)? 

Some of these chapters are gems, as, for example, the study of Joseph of Arimathea. 
And gratefully one must acknowledge that these sermons contain much more Biblical 
information and greater incentive to Biblical study than as many volumes of contemporary 
American sermons. 

JouHn ScHMIDT 


Windows on Life. By Carl Heath Kopf. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 255 
pages. $2. 


Thirty-nine brief essays and parables, “more personal by intention than philosophic 
or sermonic,” haye been brought together in this volume as a result of the author’s 
popular series of Sunday radio addresses, “From a Window on Beacon Street.” 

The papers are as broad in scope as the everyday experiences of everyday people 
in a large American city viewed through an imaginative eye which finds a lesson in 
everything from a typewriter to “Love That Makes the World Go Round.” The 
author obviously delights in life’s commonplace and frequently his observations are 
not without humor and originality. The quality is uneven, however, and the essays 
sometimes become little more than a collection of anecdotes grouped under a single 
heading. Marked by an abundance of illustrations with their “practical applications,” 
the volume may be found to be suggestive for sermonic material. 

Epmonp A. STEIMLE 


Abundant Living. By E. Stanley Jones. Nashville and New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1942. 371 pages. $1. 


A sequel to the author’s Victorious Living and closely allied to his Js the Kingdom 
of God Realism? this book points out the way to spiritual maturity, without which 
one may exist but cannot really live. Here, as in all his writings, Stanley Jones 
demonstrates his unique ability to write for “everyman.” 

This book is divided into two main divisions, the first entitled “Facing and Over- 
coming Obstacles in the Quest” and the second “Exploring and Appropriating Resources 
for Abundant Living.” Each division includes twenty-six topics, one for each week. 
The theme for the week is further sub-divided into meditations for each day. Each 
daily meditation is preceded by a Scriptural reference and followed by a brief prayer. 
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The religious psychologists of our day will have to admit that Stanley Jones through 
his correlation of the spiritual, the mental, the social, and the physical achieves their 
goal of an “integrated personality,” The philosophical humanists will applaud his 
emphasis upon the power latent in the human soul, but will hardly go along with him 
when he insists (rightly) upon the invading grace of God. 

For personal and daily devotional use or for group study this book is heartily 


recommended. 
W. C. WaLTEMYER 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records. [Edited by Theodore C. Blegen.] Volume 
XII. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1941. 


202 pages. $2. 


Almost annually since 1926, the Norweégian-American Historical Association has 
been publishing attractive volumes of “Studies and Records” containing documents and 
papers, most of them scholarly, on many aspects of Norwegian-American life. Lu- 
therans in general have a natural interest in these contributions to our knowledge of 
Norwegian immigration and the religious and cultural life of the immigrants and their 
descendants. This twelfth volume is exceptional in that it contains no study with a 
direct bearing on the Lutheran Church, but the ten studies included nevertheless throw 
indirect light upon Lutherans and Lutheran life. Notable are the following: “Norwegian- 
American Surnames,” “Norwegian Folk Narrative in America,” “A Journey to America 
in the Fifties.” “J. D. Reymert and the Norwegian Press,” “Norwegian Clubs in 
Chicago,” and “Ole Edvart Rolvaag.” 

T. G. Tapprert 
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Muhlenberg’s story in his own words— 
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HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Edited and translated by 
Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein 


Foreword by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher 
bi 


In Three Volumes. First volume, ready on or abu June 15, 1942, covers — 
period from 1711 to 1763. Other volumes to follow in 1943 and 1944. iY 


Each volume totals about 500,000 words; 750 large printed pages. 
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catechization and education, the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, marriage 
and. funeral customs, congregational — 
and synodical organization, and many 
other things. a) 


The Journals also provide an intimate ~ 
picture of Muhlenberg himself. Here 4 
is the record of his trials and triumphs, © 
the petty annoyances, the unfailing 3 
faith. . 
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